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AMONG NOTABLE RECENT BOOKS OF VERSE 


The Earth Turns South Lanterns in Gethsemane 


By CLEMENT WOOD By WILLARD WATTLES 

Alluri oung i ith mode The ayy 4 these poems of religious 
costal 1 pn FA te pennth et ie on well os perience Is Se pete keen = of the 
of faith, and his power to impress 
upon his readers. 


of natare—by some critics held to be the truest South- 
Counter-Attack 


ern poet since Sidney Lanier. Net, $1.50 
By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


My Child 
By JEAN BERRY 
** Sassoon is master of the vivid phrase that burns { 
into the brain, his cha 


Free verse, simple, naive, but so full of the 
exact, i 
satire a live, st 
Sunday News, 


and content of a real mother in her child that one 
The Old Huntsman 


joy 
thrills in sympathy for the genuine happiness the book 
contains. Net, $1.50 
A NEW EDITION OF 
By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
An earlier volume of Mr. Sassoon’s verse which affords 
unusual insight into the soul of the beauty- 
— — war. won the Military Oross for 
valor. 


wonder and 


A Lute of Jade 


Selections from the Ohinese Olassical Poets Rendered 
into English, with an Introduction by L. CRANMER- 
BYNG, containing so much that is beautiful, so much of 
genuine music and delicate fancy as to be qeceeay 
interesting and valuable. Net, $1. 





A New Study of English Poetry By HENRY NEWBOLT, M.A., D.Litt. 


tive study of poetry and its relation s—to rhythm, to personality, to politics, to otnention, to the 


An extremely s 
to his wider , exceedingly interesting. let, $3.00 


poet's friends a 


Old Saws and Modern Instances By W. L. COURTNEY 








Et 4 ———s 


nion papers 


Idea of Tragedy "* will find here the compa he dea of a 
icads easily Po euibe an * Principles of Patriotism "’ st "7 


Aristophanes, the Pacifist ’ 


The Dickens Circle By J. W. T. LEY 


Charles Dickens's original publishers consider this the most tnpertent, work dealing with his life and character which 
has appeared since Forster's classic biography to which this is an indispensable auxiliary. It is in fact an S———_ 
study of the entire world in which Dickens revealed his amazing capacity for Pp, and the many sided tempera- 
ment of the Novelist. The range of its side-lights on well-known men and women of the Victorian age is wart 9.00 


The Symbolist Movement in Literature By ARTHUR SYMONS 


By the Author e. * Colour Studies in Paris,’ ‘‘ The Figures of Several Centuries,”’ etc. A 
greatly enlarged edition of a work which is aletingulsted eaually by the charm of its wri 
clam. Through the medium of its great ponents Mr. Symons traces that | 

of which we term “ symbolism '’—the desire o ‘state Rate in conventional forms the 

Balzac, Pros de Merimee, Gerard de Narvel, Gustave Flaubert, Charlies Baudelai 
Stephane Mallarme, Paul Verlaine, Joris-Karl Huysmans, Arthur Rimbeud, Jules 


the authors here interpreted. 
In Preparation. By the Same Author 
Studies in the Elizabethan Drama By ARTHUR SYMONS 


These chapters on selected plays by Shakespeare—Ant and 
Measure, The Winter's Tale, Titus Andronicus, Rd VIII, Romeo and 
on such figures as Philip Massinger, John Day, Middleton and Rowley. 





NO ONE WHO CARES FOR THE “BIG” THINGS OF LIFE CAN IGNORE 
the great novels of VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, foremost of living novelists 


Each, cloth, $1.90 








The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse Blood and Sand 
Toapioed by CHARLOTTE BRE Translated by MRS. W. A. GILLESPIE 


The Shadow of the Cathedral 
Translated by Mrs. W. A. GILLESPIE 
Foreword by WILLIAM DEAN 


Introduction by DR. ISAAC GOLDBERG 


La Bodega (Ready about June 12) 
Translated by DR. I. GOLDBERG 
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BRAND WHITLOCK’S 


BELGIUM 


| An extraordinary combination of events and the man 
appened to produce this book. 

{| Brand Whitlock is the only American who could write the 
story of Belgium from exact daily records rather than from 
memory. ‘ 

{| Brand Whitlock is the only American whom the Germans 
permitted to leave Belgium with all the diaries he had kept 
during the invasion. And what is more extraordinary, an 
American diplomat, not only a noted publicist but a trained 
writer as well, was the man in charge during the most 
tragic episode of the war. . 

q “ Belgium ” is more than a historical record, more than a 
personal narrative, more than a striking picture of great 
times—it is a prose epic. In its third edition a week after 
publication. Two vols., with portraits, Svo., cloth, gilt tops, 
in a box. $7.50 net 


. “A literary and 


diplomatic event’’— 
The Atlantic Monthly. 


66 A BOOK that fathers will 

hand down to their 
sons, and their sons to their 
grandsons; it is history, and 
history written with a rich- 
ness, a color, a vitality and a 
truth which timeand changes 
in public opinion can never 
make less valuable.”’ 


—Maurice Francis Egan in the 
New York Times, May 11th. 


The Redemption of the Disabled » axxo urns 


A study of the physical restoration, vocational reéducation and economic rehabilitation of men 
permanently disabled in war and in industry. Provisions for the care of our war casualties and the 
process of physical and functional restoration of the men injured in war are described by a member 
of the Surgeon-General’s staff. The process of economic rehabilitation is traced from its beginnings 
in the bedside occupations and curative workshops of the hospitals, through the choice of an occupa- 
tion and the adaptation of training to individual needs, to the final placement of the reéducated man 
in Yaw pursuit. Introduction by Colonel Frank Billings, U. 8. Army, Chief of the Division of 
P Reconstruction, Office of the Surgeon-General. Titus. $2.00 net. 




















The Turnover of Factory Labor By SUMNER H. SLICHTER 
The first book on the labor turnover which treats this important a, = Pro bl 


tively. 
The Colleges in War Time and After By PARKE R. KOLBE of War and of 
Reconstruction 


Higher education in the United States under war conditions. Illus. $2.00 net. 
A Notable Series of 


Experts in City Government By E. A. FITZPATRICK 
Handling civic problems thru experts ae than fame ne my Books. .. . Edited by 
FRANCIS G. WICKWARE 


League Series. $2.25 net. 
A New Municipal Program 
. Edited by CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF s 


A series of authoritative 
volumes on the restoration 
of our war-disabled, on our 
commercial, government 
organization, insurance and 
educational problems in 
wartime and after. ... 
Each volume is written by 
an authority in intimate 
contact wi the special 

















Bach chapter is by an expert in municipal reform. 
National Municipal League Series. $2.25 net. 


Small Things By MARGARET DELAND 


One of the literary gems of war days—a noted American woman's experiences as a 
war-worker in Paris, with inimitable descriptions of the little things and people of 
France, both humorous and pathetic. $1.35 net. 





New Spring Fiction 


hase of war activit 





By J. C. SNAITH 


One of the most talked of books of the year. Now in the twelfth edition. 
‘ 


By GRACE SARTWELL MASON 





In which the butterfly wife of a soldier learns to pay her own bills. /llus., $1.50 net. 


By DON MARQUIS 
Delightful nonsense by a noted humorist. 





Pictures by Tony Sarg, $1.50 net. —=— 


The Undefeated 


$1.60 net. 


His Wife’s Job 


Bound attractively in 
form style. All volumes 
sold separately. 

Send for a 
Prefaces she com 


tus of 
pines 
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Now Ready H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


THE UNDYING FIRE 


“The undying fire,” God’s indomitable spirit in the soul of mankind—this is the theme of Mr. 
Wells’ startling novel. This modern version of the Book of Job is presented with intensity and 
vigor. Real individuals of our own time face again the problems and temptations of the old Bib- 
lical story. Through adversity, pain, and despair, the leading character clings to the “undying 
fire” and in the end, like Job of old, he is rewarded. . 





H. G. Wells’ new novel is an inspired story, deeply human and stirring. $1.50 
OUR HOUSE ALL THE BROTHERS WERE 
Henry S. Canby’s Novel VALIANT 
The story of a young man and his quest of a ca- Ben Ames Williams’ New Novel 


presenting an Foy interesting picture A stirring sory of the sea with hidden treasure. 


of the semi-artificial life in New York Bohemia. -mutinies, and tropic love. The book thrills with 
$1.60 its incident and arouses admiration for its splen- 
did character portrayal. $1.50 
JOHN FERGUSON THE IRON HUNTER 
By St. John G. Ervine By Chase 5. Gobern vtnees nye 
Here the former vernor 0 n tells the 
This Sateseating recent] hy with great ih 
success in New York, puts Mr. irvine in the frst pg At ~--- ff — F+.- 
rank of Itving” dramatists. $1.00 light on an important period of American Bgsiness. 
THE REALITIES OF MODERN | INTERNATIONAL WAR: ITS 
SCIENCE CAUSES AND ITS CURE 
By John Mills By Oscar T. Crosby 
On of the fi 4 hensi i 
Sich our present sivitication pester wants °" | the subject presenting the essential ‘principles, 
THE SOUL IN SUFFERING THE CONSUMING FIRE 
By Harris E. Kirk 
By Robert S. Carroll A prilliant study of Isaiah and his world and the 
A practical application of opiritual truths based message of the man and his times to our modern 
upon modern scientific principles $2.00 society. $1.50 








Sir Harry Johnston’s Novel 


THE GAY DOMBEYS 


H. G. Wells Says in his Preface: 


“Here is sheer fun for its own sake. . . . There are viewy s and startling allusions to 
real people. It is a real story, built up of real experiences and wa mal 
sionate feeling.” 


and sometimes 3 hot) with pas- 
$1.60 
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“Keep the Faith” 


With us rests the choice to break through all the hypocrisies and 
patent cheats and masks of brute force and help set the world free.— 


December 1917. 


No nation or people shall be robbed or punished because the trre- 
sponsible rulers of a single country have themselves done deep and 
abominable wrong.—December 1917. 


The day of conquest and aggrandizement is gone by; so ts also the 
day of secret covenants.—January 1918. 


The treatment.accorded Russia by her sister nations will be the acid 


test of their good will_—January 1918. 


A NATION that cannot keep its promises is weak. 
A nation that will not keep its promises is faithless. 
Within the next few weeks the American people 
must choose either to admit their helplessness or 
sanction their betrayal. 

In entering the war we pledged ourselves to 
create a new international order. Our aim was 
nothing less than to make the world “safe for 
democracy.” Spurred by our magnanimous state- 
ment of purposes the peoples of Europe, weary of 
the riot ani carnage and death, stiffened their backs 
to bear a little while longer the burden of the war. 
Nearly three hundred thousand American soldiers 
sealed the pledge of honor with their blood. Méil- 
lions more stood ready to make the sacrifice. 

__ The arrangements effected by the Peace Confer- 
ence are a mockery of our democratic faith and our 
idealistic promises. We are offered a “ peace” 
which only further warfare can keep intact. The 
League of Nations has become a bond exacted by 
“Usurers. Not for such a pact did the American 
people pledge their lives and their fortunes. We 
Sought a “league of honor.” .We cannot satisfy 
‘ourselves with the sort of honor that is found 
among thieves. To accept the present treaty and 
Covenant would betray the dead. It would sell 

common people of the world into the slavery of 

_ Perpetual militarism. It would smirch the honor 





Wooprow WILSON. 


and blacken the historical character of the Ameri- 
can people. 

“ The ultimate peace of the world and the libera- 
tion of its peoples” still remain to be achieved. 
The Treaty and Covenant block the path to a new 
order. Hence THe D1at rejects the Treaty and 
demands an honest Covenant. Unless the Ameri- 
can people have the moral honesty’ and the political 
force to back up this demand, their promises are 
flouted, their hopes are betrayed, and their pledges 
annulled. 

Now is the time for a lineup. On one side— 
submission, reaction, chaos, and warfare without 
end. On the other—resistance, progress, order, 
and the foundations of a genuine peace. THE DIAL 
has frankly indicated the ground upon which it 
stands. It believes that the American people must 
“hold their purpose and their honor steady to a 
common end,” and that they cannot boast them- 
selves a free nation unless they are able to keep the 
faith they have plighted. Helding that democracy 
itself is at stake, THe Dtat appeals boldly for 
popular moral support. ‘The daily press is venal. 
The national legislature is subservient. The liberal 
journals must serve. 

Will you help us keep the faith? The govern- 
ment has failed. The American people must finish 
the job. 
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The Real Sem Benelli 


Ix ITALY DURING THE YEARS before the war one 
heard much of the rising fame of Sem Benelli. He 
was a Tuscan, born at Prato—almost a Florentine. 
While yet in his twenties he was the author of a 
great theatrical success, La Cena delle Beffe, as well 
as of several plays upon which the popular verdict 
was more doubtful. He had found a new mode of 
Italian dramatic poetry, a dolce stil nuovo. In 
the general opinion Italy had given to this genera- 
tion a second romantic and poetic dramatist worthy 
to stand beside D’Annunzio—and Rostand. But 
before the name and plays of Sem Benelli reached 
our shores the war intervened; and only now, ten 
years after its brilliant premiere at the Teatro dell’- 
Argentina, comes La Cena in its American form of 
The Jest to Mr. Hopkins’ theater as a “ vehicle” 
for the talents of the Brothers Barrymore. 

It must be said at once that the play has suffered 
a sea-change. La Cena delle Beffe is in the origi- 
nal a historical play of character and atmosphere. 
D’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini is its rival—a 
play which diffuses from the old story immortalized 
by Dante the very mood of the Middle Age, the 
spirit in which the Malatesti and Polentani played 
their desperate match in Ravenna and Rimini, as 
the Baglioni at Perugia or the Estensi at Ferrara— 
a mood of threatening gloom, as of winter, a spirit 
of fierce concentration upon self-preservation and 
aggrandizement relieved at moments by the tender 
dawn of youth and spring, by a flash of matchless 
beauty, a song of infinite sweetness, which leads 
the lovers ‘back again into the “ lightless night of 
night.” La Cena delle Beffe is of a period later by 
two centuries, the noon of high Renaissance, in the 
Florence of the magnificent Lorenzo, the home of 
artists and of artists in life, of men who still played 
with the same counters of love and death, but in 
sport, seeking sources of new sensation in subtle 
compounds of pleasure and fear, finding expression 
for their artistic endeavor in giving to human ex- 
perience strange, grotesque, and yet symmetrically 
exact forms; a period when they had learned to act 
more lightly, to dare more negligently, to bear 
themselves more gracefully, to pluck the exquisite 
moments of life more casually, to parody the great 
struggle for the survival of the fittest with a jest, 
a beffa, and to make the jest a work of subtly con- 
trived art. Much of this atmosphere is lost in the 
American adaptation. The Barrymores or their 
adapter have chosen to see in the play a melodrama, 
and they have naturally fallen into the great tradi- 


tion of English melodrama—the late Elizabethan, 
The story might be one out of Boccaccio, and its 
treatment is reminiscent of the way in which~the 
Elizabethans used that storehouse of dramatic ma- 
terial—with this difference, that no decadent fol- 
lower of Shakespeare would have chosen this story 
at all. To the Italians of the Renaissance the 
practical joke was a test of human power and of 
that adroitness which they prized above strength, 
of ‘that compound of human forces which they 
called virti. To the English mind it is but a 
piece of ingenuity aided by circumstance, clever 
but hardly worth telling. Thus in the Barry- 
mores’ version we have the effect of an Elizabethan 
tragedy, Middleton’s Changeling or Ford’s "Tis 
Pity She’s a Whore, but with the difference that 
whereas the English plays have a basis of genuine 
passion to sustain them, the Italian lacks that raison 
d’étre. Its suffering seems gratuitous, invented. In 
other words, it is melodramic. 

Giannetto Malespini has suffered long humilia- 
tion at the hands of two brothers, Neri and Ga- 
briello Chiaramantesi, bullies from Pisa. Neri has 
stolen Giannetto’s lady-love Ginevra, and the two 
have beaten and nearly drowned him. Giannetto 
has engaged his friend Tornaquinci to give a supper 
to which he invites his enemies. Here at the out- 
set the adaptation goes wrong. There is no 
authorization, except John Barrymore’s prejudice, 
for making Giannetto but eighteen years old, and 
the story of persecution on hfs way to school by 
the older boys, who compel him to eat twelve blue- 
bottle flies, however true to American life, does 
not belong to the play. Equally baseless is the ac- 
count of the grotesque terture inflicted on Gian- 
netto by the brothers, which is the immediate oc 
casion of his revenge—his trussing up on a barrel 
and the decoration of his hinder parts with pic 
tures drawn in blood with a knife. The possible 
reason for this addition seems to be to strengthen 
the motivation; the adapter does not trust t 
the Renaissance concept of a jest and fears that 
his audience will find the play top-heavy with its 
terrific structure of revenge built upon so slight 
a foundation. The same reason doubtless explains 
the metamorphosis of Ginevra from mistress to 
fiancée—though her description as daughter of @ 
fishmonger ‘seems entirely gratuitous, perhaps 4 
reminiscence of Hamlet. 


Giannetto begins his revenge by pitying Ge 


briello for his hopeless love of Ginevra, and om | 
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that suggestion the younger brother departs. He 
then challenges Neri to go to the shop of Ceccherino 
+ in armor and bearing a sword. As Neri departs he 
sends word to the bravi at the fencing-school that 
Neri is mad and must be seized—and to Lorenzo 
that the beffa has begun, and that it will be per- 
fidious and beautiful. 

In the next act Ginevra emerges from her cham- 
ber to hear from a messenger how Neri has gone 
mad and is in bonds—she is astonished, for is not 
Neri within? No, it is Giannetto who comes forth 
—a thief of love—trembling between desire and 
fear. Here again the American adaptation refines 

upon the original, for Giannetto makes it clear that 
there has been nothing between them less innocent 
than sleep. Was not Ginévra his fiancée? But 
this change makes his scene with Neri (who appears 
but is again captured) one of pure boasting. 

Act III is in Neri’s prison. He is tested by the 
appearance of those who hate him, women whom 
he has betrayed. One of them, Lisabetta, really 
loves Neri and tells a falsehood in order to be 
brought to him among the others. She counsels 
him to feign actual madness so that Giannetto may 
free him, and then asks that he be given into her 
custody. Giannetto is terribly afraid, but he 
savors his fear like a rare fruit or wine—and he 
is mad to play out his beffa to the end. He sets 
Neri free: 

I shali be [he says] this evening at Ginevra’s house 
at the usual hour. If you come, you kill me. J shall be 
there! You know how danger is my bread and my wine. 
My legs tremble when I reflect, but I shall be there. If 
you are mad you will not come; if you are not, I find 
my death. 

Act IV is brief as a spasm of passion or of death. 
It is again at the house of Ginevra. Neri forces 
her to receive Giannetto, meaning to kill him in 
her arms. Trembling with horror she agrees. Into 
the night of fear comes a single star—the song of 
a boy who loves Ginevra and sings under her win- 
dow his song of May. A man enters wearing the 
mantle of flame color which Giannetto has worn 
in Act I. He goes in to Ginevra. Higher and 
higher rises the boy’s song of May into the sky 
black with murder. There is a double cry of man 
and woman. Neri emerges with his bloody dag- 
ger in his fist—in the American version, a blood- 


stained white mantle—to be confronted by the 


pallid face of Giannetto, trembling in the joy of his 
completed vengeance. It was Gabriello, whom 
love of Ginevra, planted by Giannetto’s hate, has 
lured to death—and Neri is indeed mad. 
In the acting, likewise, the Barrymores have fallen 
back on the Elizabethan tradition. John Barry- 
_ More, who has somehow grasped the fact that his 
Part is one of superheated intelligence, adopts the 


pose of Hamlet, though his appearance is rather 
that of Osric. Lionel Barrymore, as Neri, carries 
off the first act with bluff bravado, a compound of 
Falstaff and the Ancient Pistol. In one moment 
indeed he raises the play from melodrama to pure 
tragedy, when in Act III he stands chained to his 
pillar, his head bowed, his face hidden, his body in- 
ert and broken. Even Miss Maud Durand (who 
is excellent) as Ginevra’s servant has reminiscences 
of Juliet’s nurse. The real triumph of presenta- 
tion, as has been generally agreed, is that of the set- 
tings by Mr. Robert Edmond Jones. They restore 
to the play in a measure that of which adaptation and 
interpretation have deprived: it—the atmosphere of 
its period, 

La Cena delle Beffe is, in its true form, a great 
play because it is the perfect representation of char- 
acter in action—although the.action is but a jest. 
Benelli’s preoccupation with this chief of dramatic 
problems, the relation of action to character, can 
scarcely be understood without reference to his 
other plays, particularly the one which preceded 
La Cena and which might be called its antitype. In 
The Mask of Brutus (La Maschera di Bruto, first 
acted at the Teatro Lirico, Milan, in May 1908) 
he chose for his action not a jest, but one of the 
famous events of history, one of those deeds which 
like the exploit of Judith or the death of Samson 
or the temptation of Herod have fascinated the race 
by its drawing together of human forces into one 
moment of overwhelming action. Benelli’s action. 
is that of Lorenzino dei Medici (Lorenzaccio), 
who murdered his bastard cousin Alessandro, tyrant 
of Florence by grace of the Emperor Charles V, 
and first holder of the hated title of Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. Lorenzino has always been a baffling 
figure, incarnating within himself the worst vices 
and weaknesses of rotting Italy, and yet strangely 
capable of a deed that reminded men of Césare 
Borgia, and made them wonder for a moment if 
that great active spirit had not returned to earth 
to bring back the glories of the days when the 
Renaissance was action, and human character 
was human force. This personality of Loren- 
zino was Benelli’s chief attraction to the story. 
He loves his aunt Caterina with that mixture of 
feeling, filial; fraternal, passionate, which fasci- 
nated the Renaissance with its suggestion of being 
beyond human sin; and twisted into this theme is 
his love of Florence. The Grand Duke also de- 
sires Caterina and Lorenzino stabs ‘him. Then 
fleeing he is hailed by the Florentine exiles as 
Brutus, and the mask once assumed he can never 
put it off. At the court of Francis I of France, 
where he is an exile, Marguerite of Navarre, with 
the novelist’s instinct, pursues him. Is he really 
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sincere? “As falsehood,” cries Lorenzino. At 
last at Venice, he confesses, and dies by the hands 
of Cosimo’s assassins. 

In Lorenzino Benelli has presented a character 
in which the late Renaissance delighted, a man 
played upon by conflicting passions, love of country, 
love of woman, love of fame—themselves capable of 
assuming strange perverse forms—a personality with 
motives which bear no fruit in deeds, and deeds 
which have no honorable parentage. He has given 
us a drama about a bastard act, written with the 
eloquence of deceit. The truth of the play is its 
falsehood. “ My drama respects his mask,” says 
Benelli, “ that which is most significant and most 
beautiful in him. . . Art is also a game.” 

Of Benelli’s other plays The Love of the Three 

Kings (L’Amore dei Tre Re) is known in Amer- 
ica as the libretto of Montemezzis’ opera. It takes 
us back into an earlier age, forty years after the con- 
quest of Italy by the Lombards, the twilight of the 
world—the period of D’Annunzio’s La Nave. The 
blind old Lombard king Archibaldo recalls the con- 
quest : 
This goddess, rising between two seas, seemed to us 
solitary, with none to defend her—alone, unguarded, 
virgin, who to the panting desire of us barbarians in- 
clined her head, timid, shrouded in melancholy. But her 
members, hardly touched, awoke a morbid languor which 
diffuses itself through us all. And here with her we sit, 
and lie, and love, and never one of us will leave her, 
this new mistress, all fresh, green, golden—and loving her 
we weep that she is our slave, not our mother, because if she 
were our mother she would teach us to conquer the world. 
The play is a swift tragedy. The son of Archi- 
baldo, Manfedo, has married Fiora, of an ancient 
Italian family. Her former betrothed, Avito, re- 
turns and she loves him. The old king’s blindness, 
which prevents him from seeing and avenging the 
dishonor of his house, is a touch of tragedy like 
the presence of the blind wife in D’Annunzio’s La 
Citta Morta. Fiora wavers between love of Avito 
and returning passion for Manfedo. She is 
strangled by the old king, and her lovers die of the 
poison with which he has anointed her lips. It is 
the allegory of Italy—‘ the woman country, woo’ed 
not wed, by earth’s male lands "—and her hesitating 
betrayal of her future with her past. 

In Il Mantellaccio, 1913, to choose one more 
of Benelli’s plays, he comes again to the Renais- 
sance—to the seventeenth century, when the cul- 
ture of Italy had stiffened into pedantry and her 
poetic genius had become an affair of learned clubs 
and academies. The drama opens at the session of 
the Accademia degli Intemerati, that is the In- 
violate. The members are trying their verses on 
each other. Meanwhile outside the sacred. portals 
the Carnival is on. A group of ladies enter, 


— 


masked as precious stones. They will assist at the 
session and reward with a suitable prize the poet 
who triumphs. But outside rises higher the song 
of the revellers: 


Enjoy with gladness 

For tomorrow comes sadness. 
Christ forsakes never 

Him who sins with ardor. 

He pardons ever 

Who repents with fervor. 

For clearly the heart 

Which forgiveness would win 
Must know well the wisdom: 
’Tis human to sin. 


There is tumult about the door and the revellers | 


rush in. They are the company of the Man- 
tellaccio—of the cloak—a singing company, men of 
the people, poets as well, who have forced the 
doors of the Inviolate to let in a little fresh air. 
It is agreed that they shall be admitted to the con- 
test, and the leader of the masks, the Emerald, 
promises to show her face to the victor as prize. 
L’Ardente begins a canzone in the Petrarchan 
manner, but the lady is bored. Then the Novice 
sings for the Mantellaccio, a song as different from 
L’Ardente’s as Walther’s from Beckmesser’s. The 
Novice has won. Later he visits the Emerald and 
tells her how his father was poet, a strolling singer; 
how he grew up, a poet of nature; how love of her 
makes him more than ever poet. He leaves her, 
followed by L’Ardente, who forces him to a duel and 
wounds him mortally, as the Emerald comes, bring- 
ing too late the love that would have saved him. 
The question which has been raised in regard 
to the verse of The Jest in English, calls attention 
to the new dramatic medium which Sem Benelli 
has created. He has taken the Italian endecasyllabic 
line—the established measure of the Italian 
poetic drama as the Alexandrine is of French—and 
has used the permissible freedom of dividing it ac 
cording to the meaning of the speaker, and varying 
the value of syllables according to the natural 
rhythm of his speech, thus obtaining a freedom 
that is comparable to that achieved by Shakespeare in 
his later plays, and by the dramatists who followed 
him, making of the rigid blank verse a kind of 
colloquial poetry. In other words, Benelli has 
imposed upon the established line of the Italian” 
blank verse the larger rhythms and countless contra 
puntal effects of prose. Italian critics regard these 
innovations as re-creative. It is easy for even @ 
foreign reader to feel how smooth, plastic, undulat- 


ing, and harmonious is Benelli’s verse; how natu — 


ally it accommodates itself to the staccato effect of 
his comic speech and the sonorous majesty of hit 


tragic utterance—above all how the strain of folk 


lowing the thoughts of men in a medium in which 
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they do not think is abolished. We can conceive 
of Benelli’s characters thinking in such verse as his. 

Another Elizabethan characteristic of Benelli is 
his feeling for the word. We have come to rec- 
ognize the dramatic value of language itself—the 
’ difference between a play written in the vital speech, 
even if it be slang, of actual life, and one written 
in poetic or literary diction. But words themselves 
live and move, have in themselves being, expres- 
sion, action. This is truer of Italian words than 
of those of any other modern speech. Benelli’s 
words have characters, movements, lineaments of 
their own. They are noble, generous, bold, false, 
cruel, hateful; they bear themselves boldly, rear 
themselves proudly; they fly, or they crawl, sneak, 
crouch, prowl; they smile, frown, grin, weep; they 
storm and roar; they groan, mutter, hiss. We look 
on their faces as on living forms. All this gives 
an effect as of a kind of internal drama. to his 
printed page. As Giannetto tells of his persecu- 
tion at the hands of the brutal Chiaramentesi and 
takes revenge to be his mistress, we hear his suffer- 
ing in the great sobbing words, and read his fero- 
Gous resolution in their bitter smiles and grinding 


=. f fl 


And now for the final effect of his drama—is it 
anything more than an assembly of scenes recalled 
from the past, a little local color, a few baffling fig- 
ures set in clear light, a new collection of human 
types, pathetic, aspiring, grotesque, a few new-old 
phases of the endless struggle of man with man and 
with himself for the meager gifts of the gods—love 
and freedom and truth and unity? One is tempted 
to answer, protestingly, yes—but there are Benelli’s 
own words on the first page of La Cena delle Beffe: 

This poetic comedy is dedicated to Giulio di Frenzi, 
beloved brother, who upon the shifting sand of art knows 
well how to trace and mark with his painful and subtile 


pen the bounds of our evil—eternal and uniform, infinite, 
monotonous. 


If this is all that Benelli will claim for his friend 
it were impertinence to claim more for himself. 
This is his philosophy and reason of art—to in- 
spire the eyes, to stir the senses, to quicken the 
pulses, to spur the lagging step, to purge the mind 
of illusion and the soul of fear, to give higher value 
to the moments as they pass—the art of relief and 
escape—truly romantic and fundamentally pessi- 
mistic, as is all romance. 
Ropert Morss Lovett. 


/ 


Americanization and Walt Whitman 


i esenasenateoes is a word now frequent in 
print and on our tongues. The past five years have 
waked us abruptly to the fact that our cherished 
melting pot has in many instances conspicuously 
failed to fuse, and with laudable energy but 
lamentable precipitancy we have rushed to find 
_temedies. Suggestions for the speediest possible 
making of an alien into an American are crowded 
upon legislators and educators. It is no lack of 
patriotism but quite the contrary that makes the 
more thoughtful pause for a moment of self-ques- 
- tion, as to what are these American ideals which 
We are so eager to teach to our immigrants. The 
American spirit does not seem so easy to label 
when one tries to translate it into curricula or 
laws. Love of country is as sensitive an emotion 
' to expose to methods of efficiency as love of God. 
Humbly one wonders how so beautiful a thing as 
the spirit of America, that spirit for which once our 
fathers and-lately our sons have died, is to be 
transmitted to the ignorant and down-trodden who 
seek our shores of promise. It is the priceless gift 
We would bestow with adoption, but the actual 
details of how to give it make one look about help- 
i lessly for a textbook, make one ponder how to equip 
_ Wachers to impart so sacred a study. 


In a recent Atlantic appeared an article entitled 
What America Means to an Englishwoman. One 
pregnant paragraph gives a reader pause: “If you 
ask me what is essentially American and could not 
have been born anywhere else, I can only think of 
The Education of Henry Adams, the Introduction 
to Victor Chapman’s Letters, and Walt Whitman, 
the Rodin of poetry.” The juxtaposition of names 
is provocative, but there is no reader who would 
not agree that she last is preeminent in expressing 
what America means to an American. Poet and 
prophet and patriot, Whitman is still the supreme 
spokesman of American democracy. To many of 
us the poems of Whitman have taught more than 
we could ever otherwise have known of our own 
patriotism; and because of their proved inspiration 
to Americans, they are perhaps best fitted to em- 
body for an alien the spirit of his new country. 
This is far from saying that Whitman ‘is not too 
strong a draught to be offered untransmuted to a 
foreigner, but that there is no book so well fitted 
to clarify and vivify for the teacher of Americaniza- 
tion his own ideals. 

The mere name Walt Whitman brings an in- 
stant exhilaration like the sudden sight of the stars 
and stripes billowing on the breeze. Like the flag 
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his name connotes space, for his descriptions touch 
as vast and varied a territory as that over which 
the flag floats. Pride of place is a foundation 
element in patriotism, the one that constrains it to 
take certain individual forms of expression in na- 
tional character and action and literature. The 
Swiss is molded by his mountains, the Hollander 
by his dykes, the Norwegian by his mysterious 
dark and daylight; the American, if he is to be true 
inheritor of the land that has been given him, 
needs to tune his soul td wide spaces, unchained 
cataracts, limitless prairie, and to cities seething 
with incredible energy. There is no poet but 
Whitman fitted to be the poet of ai] these United 
States. His song cannot be chained to any one 
locality. His pictures flash on us reminiscence from 
the Adirondacks to Florida, from his busy Manhat- 
tan to California. We too need to be spacious 
people like Whitman if we are to be worthy heirs, 
so that we can say with him: 

I inhale great draughts of space; 

The east and the west are mine, and the north and the 

south are mine. 

Genuine patriotism is always expressive of place 
in no vague, but in most specific correspondence of 
national character to national geography. Not only 
should vastness and variety somehow translate 
themselves into our national qualities, but we 
should reflect in our energy some of the limitless 
resources and fecundity of our land. No poet has 
celebrated this native energy with more inspira- 
tion for our efforts than Whitman. His farm 
scenes are always busy; “ the song of the broad axe” 
rings through his forests; cities and factories teem 
with life. There is no remoteness of reverie about 
this poet of a pioneer people. He celebrates always 
a tireless activity. Yet American energy as Whit- 
man expresses it is never fevered but always pur- 
poseful. Voicing ideals for industry that we shouid 
like to cherish and, in spite of his* sturdy realism, 
suppressing that sordidness of toil which we should 
like to annul, Whitman always paints work as 
joyous. For him the singing man had not vanished 
—perhaps Whitman’s own singing, if only we 
listen, may some day bring him back, as Whitman 
knew him: 

I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear; 


Those of mechanics—each singing his, as it should be, 
blithe and strong. 


Always Whitman viewed the vitality of Amer- 
ica as essentially a pioneer vitality, the health and 
courage and force of men brave. enough to build 
a new world. In Whitman’s lifetime he saw this 
pioneer activity chiefly applied to actual frontier 
conditions, but his vision reached into the future 
and imaged other frontiers for his nation to ad- 


venture. It is significant for us today that his 
clarion call to courage “ Pioneers! O Pioneers” 


should be placed under the general heading of — 


Marches Now the War is Over. Today when the 
world is again breathless and spent over this latest 
war for freedom, we need again Whitman’s ring- 
ing incentive: 

Have the elder races halted? 

Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there, 


beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden, and the 


lesson, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Above all other American ideals for which we 
may turn to Whitman to find expression and re- 
inforcement of our own conviction, a catholic 
breadth of hospitality is paramount. The United 
States is an entity fused from myriad nations to 
each of which each of us owes something. No 
land ever befriended the foreigner so generously 
as ours, and the grace of that sympathy is some 
thing we must hold fast if we are to be worthy 
of the sacred trust of transmitting the soul of 
America to the soul of the stranger. Because with- 
in these last tragic years there has been sporadic 
abuse of our welcome, we must not forget that 
the loyal have outnumbered the traitorous a 
thousand to one. We need to turn to Whitman 
that we may more surely recall our clearer motives 
before the heat and hatred of a world war. Whit- 
man too was fresh from a conflict where cruelty 
and oppression had almost prevailed, but his 
sympathy was not abated. If some of the strangers 
within our gates have failed us, others by the 
thousands have braved death to vindicate the ideals 
of our United States—and theirs. ‘To these and 
to others of their kind we owe all that we long to 
bestow under the complex and subtle term Amer- 
icanization. There was no man of whatever race 
or color or country that Whitman's sympathy could 
not have found a way to reach: 

This moment yearning and thoughtful, sitting alone, 

It seems to me there are other men in other lands, yearn- 
ing and thoughtful; . 

It seems to me I can look over and behold them, m 
Germany, Italy, France, Spain—or far, far away, ia 
China, or in Russia or India—talking other dialects; 

And it seems to me if I could know those men, I should 
ee oe in my own 

©, I banwn we shenté be hestioen ond tavern, 

I know I should be happy with them. 

Of all the pioneer adventure that Whitman 
coveted for his countrymen there was none dearet 
to him than the difficult and daring adventure of 
brotherhood : 


I will establish in the Mannahatta, and in every city of 
these States, inland and seaboard, 


And in the fields and woods, and above every keel, little 


or large, that dents the water, 
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Without edifices, or rules, or trustees, or any argument, 
The institution of the dear love of comrades. 


Over and over again, Whitman’s poems affirm 


the New World welcome to the Old World im- 
migrant: 
u continentals of Asia, Africa, Europe, Australia, 
indifferent of place! 
All you on the numberless islands of the archipelagoes of 
the sea! 
And you of centuries hence, when you listen to me! 
And you, each and — whom I specify not, but 
include just the same! 
Health to you! Good will to you all—from me and 
j America sent. 


Americanizing 


eos TRUE PATRIOT, it is to be assumed, welcomes 


sincere criticism of his country and is a bit embar- 
assed when her praises are sung; if by foreigners, 
suspecting them of flattery; if by the native-born, 
of emptiness or worse. Best praise and criticism of 
all is that of the naturalized American, caring 
enough for his new home to become a citizen, yet 
possessing standards of comparison, the inheritor of 
benefits from another land. Though one of the fam- 


ily, he is, like an adopted son, a bit detached in 
spirit, one fitted to take notes. 

It is somewhat unjust to the Rev. Enrico C. Sar- 
torio in quoting from his bock, Social and Religious 
Life of Italians in America (Christopher Publishing 
House; Boston) to emphasize his criticisms of the 
country of his’ adoption, for he is ardently patriotic 


and sanguine of the future. So too in citing from 
Mr. Horace J. Bridges’ essays, On Becoming an 
American (Marshall Jones; Boston), for Mr. 
Bridges sees more clearly than nine out of ten of 
the native-born whatever is great. and good in the 
American spirit and tradition. Yet in both it is from 
their strictures and their suggestions of amendment 
that we can derive most profit, particularly at this 
time when there is under way a widespread move- 
ment to Americanize the immigrant more efficiently 
than in the past. For in how few quarters is there 

any clear notion of what Americanization means. 
That there. are more Italians in New York City 
than in Rome, in Philadelphia more than in Flor- 
ence, is perhaps no news to the socially informed ; 
such comparisons are nevertheless always illu- 
Minating, awakening us anew to our obligations to 
this race—but one of many—if it is to become an 
integral part of our national life. We know too 
that the Italians largely build our railroads and sup- 
ply much of the unskilled labor upon which the 
Country has hitherto based its economic prosperity. 
iner is quoted as estimating that ten thousand 


For the teacher humble enough to feel that he 
himself needs instruction before he shall presume 
to teach Americanization, there is no nobler text- 
book than the poems of Whitman. If only we 
can breathe his inspiration deeply enough we may 
safely leave all the details of its application to 
American efficiency. More simply stated, if we 
can succeed in being as good Americans as was Walt 
Whitman, we shall know how to make good 
Americans of other people. 


WINIFRED KIRKLAND. 


the Immigrants 


foreigners a year “ lay down their lives digging coal, 
making steel, blasting stones, and doing the number- 
less dangerous drudgeries of the industrial life of 
the country.” In return the immigrant is exploited 
at every turn, receives little or no compensation for 
industrial accidents, and crowds the slums of our cit- 
ies, forming colonies where he may live among his 
countrymen and speak their language. He learns, 
consequently, little English, and is seldom natural- 
ized. Being often a tiller of the soil—the South 
Italians mostly so—he finds in city life little exercise 
for his knowledge, nor are his many excellent virtues 
such as suffice him, unaided, to endure for long the 
strain of new conditions. Says Mr. Sartorio: “In 
Italy we know the difference between a peasant who 
has lived there always, and one who has spent a few 
years in America and then goes back. The former 
is poorer, but the latter is quite often rotten.” 
Despite the fine work done by Hull House in Chi- 
cago, and similar agencies, we do not as a people 
make any effort to understand our immigrants or to 
aid them. To quote again from Mr. Sartorio: 


Where does the fault lie? In prejudice and indiffer- 

ence, and in the spirit of patronage. Americans who 
judge by appearances, who have not traveled in Italy 
or studied modern Italian life, scornfully turn away from 
the Italian immigrant because he is not clean-shaven or - 
as well-kempt as the American workingman. Other 
Americans do not concern themselves with foreigners. 
They have a vague knowledge that there is somewhere 
in some God-forsaken corner of the city, a foreign popu- 
lation, and that is all. 
The American point of view is compactly expressed 
in the remark.cited from the report of a group of 
social workers: “ Not yet Americanized ; still eating 
Italian food.” 

The Bureau of Naturalization, sae in- 
tended to be of constructive service in the process of 
Americanization, replies to the applicant for citizen- 
ship papers with a letter stating that “It . ... 
wants to help you to get a better position that pays 
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you more money for your work,” and adds that 
“the superintendent of the public schools of your 
city has promised to teach you the things you should 
know to help you to get a bette: position.” A let- 
ter not designed, surely, to awake in the new citi- 
zen the ideals either of Garibaldi or Lincoln, but 
justifying him in his belief that Americans care only 
for money and worldly success. Of governmental 
bureaus one does not, of course, expect much spirit- 
ual vision. Yet the churches are no better. Mr. 
Sartorio cites a conference of representatives of all 
the Evangelical churches to consider extensive re- 
ligious work among the foreigners of the community. 
“ Not a single representative of the different foreign 
colonig¢s was invited. The good repre- 
sentatives of that gathering felt no need of advice 
from the educated leaders of the different races 
which they desired to influence.” 

Mr. Sartorio’s suggestion of one means whereby 
in the naturalizing process, which now affects al- 
most solely the second generation, much needless 
pain, ciltural loss, and even criminality may be 
obviated will doubtless fall coldly upon the ears 
of those patriotic Americans who feel that the best 
and quickest way to naturalize the foreigner is as 
soon as possible to make him forget his native speech, 
substituting therefor, in the public schools, commer- 
cial Spanish in view of the commercial possibilities 
(somewhat dubious) of Latin America: 

The children of foreign extraction learn English and, 
as very little is done in school to make them keep up 
the language of their parents, they soon forget it, with 
the result that their home life is destroyed. ... It is sad 
to notice the patronizing attitude that the ‘child assumes 
towards his father and mother after a few months in the 
public school. When I discuss the matter with 
teachers in the public schools, I become aware that they 
possess a holy horror of teaching children the language 
and history of Italy. In my opinion the way to preserve 
the home life of the children of immigrants is to teach 
through the language and history of their fathers that 
in every country men and women have always been 
ready to sacrifice their personal interest for sake 
of their country. By making these children realize that 
they are connected by blood with a race of glorious tradi- 
tions, and by adoption have come to belong to a pe 
which has also a glorious past, the love for America will 
be kept in their hearts without their acquiring a feeling 
of contempt for their fathers’ country. — 

Mr. Bridges, English born and trained in the Eng- 
lish tradition, making his home in the United States 
only when he was mature, and after careful consid- 
eration, conceives it to be the “ business of America 
to produce a new type of national character and civ- 
ilization by the cross-fertilization of the many cul- 
tural types which the Republic has absorbed and is 
absorbing.” This thesis he develops at length, it 
being his conviction that hybrid civilizations have 
always, as history shows, been culturally the most 
rich. In the United States we have now, undevel- 


oped and unappreciated, the materials for a new and 
richer civilization than the world has yet seen: 

It is an astonishment to me that so few Americans seem 
aware of the great educational opportunity which lies 
at their doors, through contact with their fellow-citizens 
of alien origin. One would have expected a priori that 
familiarity with foreign languages would be more gen- 
eral among Americans than among any other people, 
Yet the fact, I fear, is precisely the opposite of this. My 
impression, tested on a fairly large scale, is that among 
native-born Americans there are comparatively few who 
are really at home in the language and literatures of 
continental Europe. We blame our foreigners for 
their clannishness. We resent the fact that they sequester 
themselves among people of their own race, and do not 
take the trouble to understand our language or our his- 
tory and institutions; but we are_guilty of an exactly 
analogous piece of provincialism when we betray our 
unwillingness to learn from them, while expecting them to 
learn from us. 

Mr. Bridges objects to our favorite figure of 
speech, “ the melting pot,” as one utterly unsuited to 
define the Americanizing process. “There is,” he 
observes, “no such thing as humanity-in-general, 
into which the definite, heterogeneous, living creat- 
ure can be melted down. . There is no he 
man mould in America to which the spiritual stuff 
of the immigrant is to be patterned. Not only is 
there as yet no fixed and final type, but there never 
can be.” He adds that “ the very genius of democ- 
racy, moreover, must lead us to desire the widest 
possible range of variability, the greatest attain- 
able differentiation of individuality, among our pop- 
ulation. . .« The business of America is to get 
rid of mechanical uniformity, and, by encouraging 
the utmost possible differentiation through mental 
and psychic cross-fertilization, to attain to a higher 
level of humenity.” 

Mr. Bridges would have the foreign-language 
press fostered rather than discouraged, not only to 
afford Americans an opportunity to learn of their 
neighbors, for he would have every American read 
at least one foreign language paper, but also as 4 
means to genuine Americanization of the foreign 
born and their acquaintance with the spirit and 
ideals of the Republic. Foreign societies are likewise 
one of the best means to Americanization and serve 
another purpose only less important: 

Let them keep alive Italian and German music and 
literature, Balkan handicrafts, and the folk-lore and folk 
dances of the Old World;—not for the sake of the Old 
World, but as elements contributory to American culture. 

them spend as much time in bringing the spirit and 
meaning of American institutions home to their members 
as in bringing home to Americans the spirit and meaning 
of their European traditions. 


As a specific means to “ cultural cross-fertilize 


tion” Mr. Bridges suggests that every immigrant — 


be a member not only of a society of his own national 
origin, but “also a member of an international 


society composed of representatives of as many 
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different peoples as possible.”” The native-born, like- 
wise, for the good of his soul and the eradication of 
his provincialism, should be a member of an inter- 
national society. Intermarriage between persons of 
different national descent, which is also advocated, 
can be safely left, one imagines, to take care of it- 
self. But the establishment of municipal theaters 
in which plays in all languages ‘shall be presented, 
a useful and timely suggestion, will need to be 
pushed if it is to be realized. 

In the light of these suggestive books it is some- 

what depressing to turn to the state policy of Amer- 
icanization initiated by the Delaware State Council 
of Defense. The motive is frankly commercial. 
Fearful that the end of the war is to see an exodus 
of workers from Delaware to other fields of indus- 
try or to their native lands, “ the most hard-headed 
men have come to see that the way to attract work- 
men is to attach them to the community.” The 
pamphlet of the League continues: 
Some of the employers take it out in throwing up their 
hands and cursing the scum of Europe. . . A few 
enlightened employers, however, see that they can control 
this situation just as they haye controlled many other 
difficulties in business by an enlightened cooperative 
policy. Letting the situation alone means leaving it to 
the I. W. W. and to other forces of disintegration. Radi- 
cal agents depend always upon the ignorance of the men 
as their chief asset for their purposes. As soon as the man 
understands English and has some glimmering of Ameri- 
can ideals and becomes attached to some given com- 
munity, he is a less hopeful prospect for the I. W. W. 

The “ enlightened ” policy of the Delaware State 
Council of Defense is obviously at best, but enlight- 
ened self-interest stimulated by fear. And yet it 
would be unjust wholly to dismiss their declaration 
on this ground. That industrial managers in Del- 


aware have anything to learn from the foreigners in 
their midst is a thought that has, indeed, never en- 
tered their innocent hard heads, or that the cultural 
richness of the state could be enhanced by grafting 
upon it the culture of Poland and Italy. Neverthe- 
less the night schools they have established to teach 
English and civil government will do something 
to make the immigrant a better prospective citizen, 
and a gleam of light is evident in the statement that 
“ Americanization is a two-fold matter, it carries 
a practical industrial advantage, and is also a means 
of producing better citizenship in the communities of 
this state.” And, again: “ Americanization is above 
all else a cooperative activity; impose it upon the 
foreigner, and he will repudiate it; plan it with him, 
and he will carry his share’of the load.” Perhaps, 
with a better and more permanent citizenship of for- 
eign extraction; cultural benefits will in time ensue. 

More is involved in this problem of Americaniza- 
tion than the cultural enrichment of our national 
life and the conversion of our present provincial 
spirit. In the internationalism which is coming, 
peace among the nations and their cooperation to 
the larger ends of a world civilization are depend- 
ent upon the good will and reciprocal understand- 
ing among men of diverse stocks and cultures. If we 
are to work with Russian, Frenchman, Italian, and 
German to the attainment of our common welfare . 
and security, the first step to that end is a greater 
sympathy with and appreciation of the foreigners 
now among us. If we truly absorb them, and are 
modified by contact with them as they by us, we 
shall be better prepared to assume our duties in the 


League of Nations. Cart H. Graso. 


The Federal Suffrage Amendment 


Unox THE PRINCIPLE of women’s suffrage there 
can now be no further debate. Every device of 
unreason has been exhausted by its opponents, and 
their arguments have long since been relegated to 
the museums of political antiquities. The contest 
has now been shifted to a different field. Of federal 
suffrage by constitutional amendment we are now 
certain; and the only point at issue is the actual 
date of its passage. That has raised an interesting 


question of political method. The most representa- 


tive of the suffrage societies, headed by Dr. Shaw 
and Mrs. Chapman Catt, proceed upon the ordinary 
assumptions of the classical theory of representative 
government. Men, so they urge, are the creatures 
of reason and the suffrage has an unanswerable case. 
They have only to put confidence in the resistless 


logic of the facts to secure their goal. Speeches, 
deputations, pamphlets, the record of women’s 
achievement and the results of the vote in suffrage 
states—here is the material for a campaign of which 
the success is ultimately certain. Even Senator 
Lodge must one’ day feel his antiquarianism; for 
right and truth are bound in the end to prevail. 
And it is upon a charming insistence upon the in- 
tellectual case for the vote that they have laid all 
the emphasis of their effort. 

In a book that is already a decade old, Mr. 
Graham Wallas laid down a thesis which suggested 
that human nature is in fact more complex than 
this easy Benthamism would seem to suggest. John 
Stuart Mill wrote an unanswerable argument for 
women suffrage in the sixties; and if logic was the 
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main element in politics suffrage for women would 
have found its place in the Reform Act of 1867. 
In fact, the struggle took fifty years; and to anyone 
who looks back over the last ten years of its history 
in England the psychology of the movement will 
be seen to have different foundations. We live in a 
big world and it is difficult for any government to 
find time to answer the calls upon its attention. 
What it does, perhaps also—since politics is by its 
nature a philosophy of the second best—what it is 


bound to do—is to proceed upon the assumption — 


that what is politically innocuous is, for practical 
purposes, non-existent. The rule is well enough 
known. So long as parties are not closely influenced 
by the matter in debate, it may well enough be left 
to take care of itself. There must be no glaring 
injustice, since that would give your opponents 
ground for criticism. But the public need be given 
nothing that it does not insistently demand. A 
powerful interest must always be conciliated at the 
expense of interests which fail to attract attention. 
Decisions must be evaded unless they insistently 
demand response. In the result, that unanswerable 
logic of the case on which Dr. Shaw and Mrs. Catt 
pin their faith is really unrelated to the realities of 
political life. The telephone operators of Boston 
would not have secured Mr. Burleson’s defeat by 
trusting to the unanswerable logic of their case 
and to that alone. The Railroad Brotherhoods in 
1916 would never have brought Mr. Wilson to 
urge the justice of the eight-hour day except by 
forcing him to a point where the issue could no 
longer be evaded. Social improvement is always 
born of a refusal to depend any longer upon the 
relentless pressure of unending time. It is born of a 
determination to produce a set of circumstances 
where action is irresistibly necessary. Men are 
pricked into thought not by a passionate desire to 
set right the whole world but by being brought to 
see that in a given set of circumstances thought is 
cheaper than inertia. And thought must be driven 
by its continuity into action if the original inertia 
is not to be resumed. 

That, certainly, is the history of women suffrage 
in England. It came in 1918 simply because events 
in the eight years before the war had made it in- 
evitable. No English statesman would have lived 
over again the wholesale irritations of the militant 
movement. Members hated to have their con- 
stituents arrested. Ministers were irritated beyond 
endurance by the impossibility of burking the issue. 
They lied, they evaded, they shuffled, they showed, 
like Mr. Asquith, a proud impermeability to the 
obvious facts. The war came and with it the wide 
extension of female labor. The government was 
glad to attribute to the service of war what in fact 


was due to the irritations of peace. 
reality yielded to the effort of the militant move- 
ment which, between 1906 and 1914, made suffrage 
for the first time a genuine issue. Suffrage would 
have been securéd, war or no war; but Mr. Asquith 
was able to make a more congenial recantation, and 
Mr. George to compensate for a typical piece of 
double-dealing, by an atmosphere in which the real 
causal sequence had been forgotten in a vaster 
drama. 

Something of the same situation has developed in 
America in the last few years. The National 
Women’s Party represents the early stage of the 
English militant movement. It secures the typical 
abuse of those respectable people whose faith in the 
suffrage is so urgent that they will do anything 
on its behalf except the thing most likely to achieve 
it. They think it unladylike, abominable, con- 
temptible, to do things that increase the difficulties 
of the President; as though anything can be got in 
America except by making it impossible for the 
President to refrain from doing it. They urge that 
militancy has put back their cause for years; while 
in the same breath they acclaim its triumph in the 
next Congress. They cannot have it both ways. 
In December, 1916, the federal amendment wanted 
one hundred votes: today it is certain of passage. 
If militancy has done so much harm, it were de- 
voutly to be hoped that every good cause were so 
served by its mistaken adherents. 

The real truth, of course, is that the militant 
National Woman’s Party was the only suffrage 
society to see the inexorable logic of the situation. 
The President’s party was an incubus on his back, 
and their hostility to suffrage was a part of the cross 
he had to bear. Mr. Wilson would smile benignly 
at deputations and make pleasing speeches to in- 
dividual callers. But he would not take his party 
seriously in hand for the sake of diminishing the 
number of deputations. And, in any case, the 
ordinary suffragist was so humbly grateful for the 
least crumb of comfort, that Mr. Wilson must 
have felt, when he received them, that it was really 
unnecessary to go further lest the depth of their 
gratitude hinder the retention of their self-respect. 

The militants were better psychologists. They 
were dissatisfied with Mr. Wilson’s hopes and 
speeches. His supporters made promises in the 
West in 1916 and their redemption was some re- 
marks to Congress on Filipino self-government. 
Miss Paul and her party interrupted his remarks 
and Mr. Wilson had thereby made the suffrage an 
issue of the first importance. On January 9, 1917, 
he told a deputation that a federal amendment was 
hopeless. The pickets were placed adout the White 
House. They were arrested and imprisoned; on 
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their release they went to prison again. Mr. Wil- 


‘gon began to take notice. Congressmen began to 


hold communications, to offer terms, to watch with 
the troubled suspicion of men who know -that elec- 
tion is only a year away. The President gave away 
pardons like theatre-tickets ; but the women wanted 
not pardons but the suffrage, and they went to 
prison again. Little by little the things that had 
been, as Mr. Wilson said, in 1917 impossible be- 
came, as the year closed, withi® the range of action. 
In January 1918 in*a House previously most 
hostile the amendment was accepted and Mr. Wil- 
son ate his previous words and hurried to its sup- 
port. Clearly, he was getting anxious, for the next 
Congressional elections began to draw near and it 
is not Mr. Wilson’s habit to offer gifts (and votes) 
to the Republicans. From the Congress the mili- 
tants turned to the states and began to oppose 
Democrats who were hostile to suffrage in the 
primaries. Little by little hostility in the Senate 
dwindled down to two; and these Mr. Wilson 
could have removed if he had treated Senator 
Shields as he treated Hardwick and Vardaman. 
But instead he still refused to admit that he was 
so obviously the head of his party as to hold it in 
his hands. Senator Jones elaborately explained last 
September that the time-table of the Senate left no 
room for the amendment. Mr. Wilson told the 
peaceable societies, on September 26, 1918, how 
much he hoped for and with them, and his anxiety 
that they should win (as he only could secure) the 
necessary votes in the Senate. Fair words to an 
ancient and beguiling tune and the militant suf- 
fragists burnt those words. It is coincidence, but 
significant coincidence, that on the next day Senator 
Jones found a place for women suffrage in the time- 
table. It is coincidence, but still significant coinci- 
dence, that a week later Mr. Wilson was urging 
the amendment to the Senate in the most earnest 
effort he had ever made upon its behalf. 

It may, of course, be urged that association is 
not causation, and that this progress is in despite of, 
and not because of, militant activity. The whole of 
historic experience is against that contention. “ If 
the people of this country,” said Mr. Gladstone in 
1869, “had obeyed the’ precept to preserve order 
and eschew violence, the liberties of this country 
would never have been obtained.” The reforms of 
1832 and 1867 were not a peaceful surrender to 
logic; they were an ungrateful yielding to militancy. 
The pickets, the burning of speeches, the interrup- 
tion of Congressional debate, brought suffrage down 
from the clouds of argument to the solid earth of 
action. Mr. Wilson did not want suffragists im- 
Prisoned for the backwardness of his supporters. 
He did not want the pickets round the White 


House for Mr. Balfour to see and smile at, as he 
remembered the pickets in Downing Street. He did 
not want Russians who had seen the women of 
Russia emancipated, to ask themselves if his fine 
phrases about democracy were in fact applicable to 
American conditions; Russians were so terribly 
literal-minded and there were difficulties, like 
Mooney and conscientious objectors, to trouble him 
in addition. He did not want his speeches burned, 
not merely because he. did believe in their truth in 
those realms where the Democratic Party was in 
reality democratic, but because he saw that more 
and more the women in suffrage states would tend 
to regard his supporters as useless and swing their 
influence to the Republican side. That was why 
he became the urgent advocate of the amendment— 
a little too late perhaps, but he would have been in 
time had it not been for the eager disciples of 
respectability who urged him to pay no heed to 
those women who were disgracing a movement they 
themselves would never in such fashion press as to 
inconvenience him. No external observer can doubt 
that it is the blindness of:the peaceful suffragists to 
political reality which lost women the vote in the 
Congress recently ended. 

In the special session presently to be summoned 
it does not seem that the issue is doubtful. The 
Republicans are, on this factor at least, alive to the 
new significance of the West. They do not want the 
experience of the Democratic party in the last three 
years. They remain untrammeled by doctrines of 
State-rights, by a high and chivalrous regard for the 
women of the Mid-Victorian age, and the half- 
dozen similar obfuscated arguments by which the 
Southern Senators attempted to delay the inevitable. 
The only danger is lest the Democrats should seek 
to delay the measure to prevent the Republicans 
from securing the credit of its passage. But Mr. 
Wilson is on record on this matter and he cannot 
avoid the issue. Nor is it likely that Miss Paul and 
her supporters will release him from the need of ac- 
tivity. They have a sufficient hold of political reality 
to know, as Huxley said, that while right and truth 
will ultimately prevail, a gentle assistance to their 
progress will do them no harm. Doubtless they 
have shocked the old-fashioned who thought that by 
deputations and the reading of John Stuart Mill 
even a Presidential heart would be won. But it is 
worth while even to shock the old-fashioned in 
order to win the vote. It is worth while to make 
the effort that has distinguished the National 
Women’s Party if only to demonstrate their under- 
standing of the mechanisms of politics. Therein, 
indeed, they removed the last objection a critic 
could have made to the final attainment of their 
freedom. Harotp J. Lask1. 
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(cones IN THIS COUNTRY often assail the lack 
of a distinctively American art and strive to labor 
for its arrival. They long to see the spirit and 
surface flavors of America molded into sturdily 
‘ esthetic art forms that will grow in unison with 
the inner and outer life about them. 

But art is ever a concentrated infidelity toward 
the semblances and spiritual averages of actual ex- 
istence. A blind and instinctive lack of communion 
with the outer forms and details of his environ- 
ments causes the artist to rear his individual’s 
refuge, in which the mandates of reason and eye- 
sight are delicately er incisively ignored. Some- 
times his world is tinged with detached fantasy; at 
other times it wrestles with the salient motives of 
daily life. But even when he touches the con- 
crete, reiterated forms about him, his emphasis is 
upon what he would like them to be; he takes liber- 
ties. with their essence and visual outlines. Ex- 
amine the work of a Bellows or a Glackens. These 
men seize upon details of their fishermen, prize- 
fighters, shopgirls, plowmen, and nudes, and exag- 
gerate them to a world of semi-masquerading 
reality. The longings of these painters distort 
but do not utterly violate the common forms of 
life. 

Artists can never accurately reflect the ensemble- 
spirit and average contours of the formative age in 
which they dwell; artists live upon their own hori- 
zons and ever recede to the mass of people approach- 
ing them. ‘The clamoring nationalist in art does 
not realize this, nor the fact that the essence of a 
complicated age hides beneath the turmoil of exist- 
ence and needs the mellow retrospect of succeeding 
centuries to bring it forth. He also ignores the 
fact that national characteristics are but the broad 
colorings of art and not part of its substance. 
French art can immediately be distinguished from 
Russian, though both hold the same fundamentals. 
When centuries have concentrated and softened a 
nation, a wide color spreads over its life and from 
thence to its art. But this color steals from the 
womb of a slow process and cannot arbitrarily be 
evolved by individual artists. 

America, in its ensemble, is the eagerly childlike 
forum of different races speaking one ill-assimilated 
language and joined by common social and ma- 
terial aspirations instead of esthetic ties or emo- 
tional undercurrents. The descendants of some 
of these races have submerged their original traits 


American Art? 


in a brassy surface melee in which swagger and 
earnest waterialism are dominant notes; other mem- 
bers of these races have kept their national tints 
more intact, thanks to their more recent immigra- 
tion; still others have completely preserved their 
national colors, revealing these colors during lulls 
in material activity. The descendants of original 
settlers in this country have not, as yet, been fused 
into one emotional unit; their surfaces touch, but 
their inner lives do fot spontaneously meet in ways 
deeper than the bright, seeming union of material 
building and social exuberance. The memory of 
their forefathers and the solemn moments of Amer- 
ican history give these offspring of American 
pioneers a deceptive cohesion unsupported by any 
permanent, inner response in the individual. The 
American business man recollects Abraham Lincoln 
at patriotic festivals but does not make him a walk- 
ing-companion. “ 

Agricultural and small-town dwellers are rela 
tively more crystalized than those in the larger 
cities, but even there no wide emotional traits exist. 
There is a sameness in the types of Sherwood An- 
derson’s Winesburg stories, but it is a similarity of 
surface mannerisms and customs, of mechanical se 
cial observances; no deeply rooted reactions toward 
gaiety, melancholy, or pagan serenity, no emotional 
undercurrents can be discerned. A French com- 
munity would offer an equal variety of types blend- 
ing into an infinitely more compact intangible 
whole. 

The American nationalist in art dreams of 4 
trend that will be toward “the spirit of the prairies” 
and “Mrs. Giovanitti carrying her bundle of wood, 
in the morning, on Peoria street” and “the husky 
laborer smilingly hewing a new world.” But these 
are myriads of struggling details in a blithe whirl 
pool in which no one group of objects is entitled to 
a distinctive role, in which a feverish interplay of 
material currents forms a disorganizing force 
against any quiet, vital fusion of emotional or met 
tal longings. ‘This applies even'to the voices of be 
ginning bands of artists. 

American art will attain a national shading with 
the slow march of centuries, and even then this 
shading will steal over the creations of artists who 
will not consciously evolve it, but will recogniz 
it in their finished products as a natural function. 


MAXWELL BoDENHEIM. 
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An Attitude Toward Poetic Revolt 


Mas SINCERE LOVERS of poetry bear malice 
toward the present insurgency; but the banners 
their standard-bearers raise seem curiously frayed 
and old. Does not their attitude rise out of an 
entire misconception? ‘The revolt in essence is 
not against the strongholds of Parnassus, but 
against a force drawn up along its slopes—the 
shades of that which once was great. Such a re- 
bellion cries out for a public which will not be 
partisan, but will discriminate, intellectually and 
emotionally. There is no call to praise a poem 
merely because it is not that against which it is 
in revolt; but the fact that a rabble of extremists 
are carrying along with them not a small propor- 
tion of a public which is reading poetry as never 
before makes it of importance that the construc- 
tive aims of the new poetry be understood and 
that its sincere ‘workers find a sympathetic 
audience. 

Probably the most significant necessity is that for 
understanding the part conventions and form play 
in the creation of beauty. If some of the new 
workers believe they have succeeded in being form- 
less, the more successful among them realize the 
hopelessness and madness of such a pursuit. It is 
form which coordinates the impressions they wish 
to convey. Without form all is confusion—the 
futurist poetry of Marinetti is very close to the 
formless—and confusion is only experience unas- 
similated, unrelated. Beauty is, created when, by 
imaginative selection, the essentials are brought to- 
gether in an ordered whole, more real than reality, 
even as the City which 

is built 
To music: therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built forever. 
The point is that the given form, the given conven- 
tion, shares the transiency of all things human, 
not the fortunate immortality of the City. 

Perhaps no book in English has presented, in a 
manner so full of life and feeling, the part which 
the acceptance of convention plays in the creation 
of beauty as John Livingston Lowes’ Convention 
and Revolt in Poetry (Houghton Mifflin). He 
lends perspective to the present insurgency by his 
illuminating views about the dependence of art on 
the acceptance of convention and about the man- 
ner in which these conventions stiffen into déath 
and give rise to revolt. Viewed in the light of this 
volume, the present revolt ceases to be unique, 
spontaneous, without historic background. Pre- 


senting Professor Lowes’ attitude, I choose, when- 
ever I can, to quote his language, even at the sac- 
rifice of brevity, in order to convey some impres- 
sion of its vitality and aptness of allusion: 

1. One element in convention is acceptance. 
“ Horse” has a certain meaning because I accept 
its use in that sense. Another element is the ac- 
ceptance of illusion. I accept as one thing some- 
thing whichis another and different thing—hence 
the inevitability of imagery. In a word, it is be- 
cause poetry is what it is that its conventions are 
what they are. 

2. Two weighty and paradoxical facts have in- 
fluenced the development of poetry: the plasticity 
of conventions, while the life still runs in their veins; 
and their tendency to harden into empty shells, 
like abandoned chrysalids, when the informing life 
has flown. 

3. Through these two opposing characteristics, 
it comes about that art moves from stage to stage 
by two divergent paths—by molding the still 
ductile forms (the way of constructive acceptance) 
and by shattering the empty shells (the way of 
revolt). The two frequently alternate during dif- 
ferent periods, but they must be viewed as 
complementary. 

4. Thus the present revolt is an old familiar 
friend, revisiting, with punctual observance of its 
period, the glimpses of the moon. 

5. The function of the revolutionists in poetry 
(who are quite the mildest-mannered men that 
ever scuttled ship or cut a throat) is to reach out, 
for new substance for its alchemy, into the regions 
of the strange. 

6. After the pioneers there follow others, when 
the strange has become no longer strange, who 
transmute what the adventurers have brought with- 
in the circle into something that is enduringly old 
and new in one. 

7. For originality, rightly understood, seldom 
concerns itself with minting a new and particular 
medium of its own. Genius of the highest order is 
far more apt to disclose the unexpected resources 
of whatever vehicle of expression it falls heir to. 
Originality is the fixing of the familiar in the re- 
current act of becoming new. 

8. It is poetry which, through its energizing 
influence, gives to words poetic quality; it is not 
poetic diction which makes poetry. ‘Thus the re- 
volt, when best informed, is not against this or that 
type of words per se, but against the use of any 
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word solely for its adventitious values. It aims to 
use (in the language of the Imagist Manifesto) 
“the exact word, not the nearly-exact word, nor 
the merely decorative word.” 

9. Upon the length or the development of the 
larger infinitely varying rhythmic units of poetry, 
meter does not impose any limitations whatever. 
They are merely taken up and merged with an- 
other rhythmic movement. By substituting rhythm 
alone for the fusion of rhythm and meter in 
one, free verse has foregone the great harmonic, 
orchestral effects of the old verse. 

Disengaged from their luminous background, 
these propositions, although sound doctrine, no 
doubt fail to do full justice to Mr. Lowes’ atti- 
tude, and their bearing on the*present question 
would be more vital could I report the examples 
and transitions by which they are reinforced; but 
they are at least suggestive. The necessity for the 
acceptance of convention is particularly apropos 
and must be regarded as being somewhere in mind 
during the whole of this discussion. In much of 
the art of Mr. Fletcher, to take a case in point, we 
are given a substance compact of convention, but 
the conventions are those of Japan and have not yet 
been accepted by the Western world. For instance, 
the hokku (three lines) was originally followed by 
the ageku (two lines). It became the custom to 
have the ageku given by a second person. Under 
Basho the ageku was dropped, but there was an 
implied continuation. To the Western mind, which 
has not accepted this convention, a poem of Basho’s 
—such as: 

An old pond 

And the sound of a frog leaping 

Into the water— 
has little beauty. Mr. Fletcher has a task indeed 
if he would bring that convention within the fold 
of Western appreciation; unless he succeeds, that 
part of his poetry which is based upon it will re- 
main the art df a select group of the initiated. 

Consider now a second recent publication—A 
New Study of English Poetry, by Sir Henry New- 
bolt (Dutton). This volume, again, without deal- 
ing primarily with the present movement, holds out 
to it the same cordial welcome, tempered by the 
same doubts, although the personalities and basic 
esthetic attitudes of Messrs. Lowes and Newbolt 
differ widely. Mr. Newbolt is perfectly clear on 
the subject of the necessity for form in poetry. 
“The evil with which we have to contend,” he 
says, “is that old belief that form in art is an 
adornment, an added beauty independent of the 
subject and less important.” He points out that 
the efforts of the vers-librists are not to free them- 
selves from form, but from forms—those of older 


writers. It is only in the camp-followers of the 
school that indolence has led almost to formlessness, 
and therefore to failure. Mr. Newbolt points a good 
caution: “We have ceased to love affectation, 
elaboration, imitation of models; we must not go 
on to make the mistake of imagining that a meter 
once used is used up.” Different personalities will 
employ the same medium and secure widely differ- 
ent results. May I add that they will even employ 
the same ideas, those which are enduringly old and 
new in one? The fact that ‘Shelley had written 
Ozymandias does not preclude our appreciating the 
following from Mr. Fletcher: 


The wind shakes the mists 
—s them quiver 
With faint drum-tones of thunder. 


Out of the crane-haunted mists of autumn, 
Blue and brown 
Rolls the moon. 


There was a city living here long ago, 

Of all that city 

There is only one stone left half-buried in the marsh, 

With characters upon it which no one now can read. 
Mr. Newbolt devotes a chapter to the question of 
personality in art. A poem is to be regarded not 
as a finished product, but as the expression of a 
personality. Most anthologies are therefore of 
doubtful value, because they emphasize the isolated 
poem. The point is well taken—and the same 
might perhaps be said of magazines devoted to 
poetry. / 

What Mr. Newbolt thinks would make it pos- 
sible for the individual to appreciate the good in 
the new movement is a clear esthetic principle, a 
criterion by which to test his first impressions. If 
he is pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp in this matter, let 
us follow him so far as we can. Definitions of 
poetry we have always with us. To Mr. Newbolt 
“poetry is the act of expressing an intuition in 
words.” I shy at the word “ intuition,” and re- 
luctantly but necessarily am drawn into the meta- 
physical lists, which Mr. Lowes has so discreetly 
eschewed. The case is put as follows: 

We are placed in a world where there exist two great 
antagonistic forces—consciousness and matter. They are 
antagonistic in this, that matter is naturally the — of 
fatality or necessity, while consciousness is naturally the 
sphere of freedom. Their antagonism must be remedied 
by life, which is simply consciousness attempting to turn 
matter to its own uses, to the uses of freedom. ... We 
are all vessels, channels, vehicles, of one and the same 
spirit. 

Such a speculation makes an interesting diversion 
—this it has in common with most metaphysics— 
but it seems to have little pragmatic value beyond 
Hegel's “the beautiful is the absolute ideal real- 
izing itself.” As it chances, this metaphysical 


speculation is not a diversion with Mr. Newbolt. . 
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It leads him promptly to the esthetic principle which 
is to guide us: 

The spirit of man has two activities: the esthetic or 
intuitive activity by which he gains perceptions, and the 
intellectual or scientific activity by which he makes con- 
cepts or judgments. Poetry is the expression in human 
language of our intuitions; prose is the expression of 
our judgments. Good poetry, poetry in the full 
sense of the word, is the masterly expression of rare, 
difficult, and complex states of consciousness, of intuitions 
in which the highest thought is fused with simple percep- 
tions, until both become a new emotion. And of all the 
possible emotions, the strongest and most binding is felt 
when the poet’s consciousness of this world is tinged with 
man’s universal longing for a world more perfect. 
Mr. Newbolt goes on triumphantly to the conclu- 
sion that “the real world, the world of feason, 
of common sense, of prose, has of its own nature, 
no passion, no humor, no true drama,” and he is 
even led to the belief that “the western side of 
the world has sacrificed instinct to intellect.” 

What such obscurantism does not se¢ is that the 
prdcesses leading to an intuition correspond to the 
steps of reasoning. The one takes place below the 
threshold of consciousness, the other above it; if 
one is supernatural, so is the other. Thus the way 
out of the metaphysical swamp is through the fields 
of psychology, poorly tilled though they be. One 
of the most insidious delusions which the philos- 
ophers have bequeathed to us is the sharply defined 
contrast between spirit and matter. Psychology 
is freeing itself rapidly from this unfortunate at- 
titude, since in its experimental work it finds the 
intellect nowhere working independently of neural 
activity. Whatever the ultimate truth as to this 
relationship, we can never judge a poem by means 
of the intellect alone or by means of the emotions 
alone. The two are interwoven inextricably, and 
there is bound up with them the memory, the 
senses, and other factors. Mr. Newbolt has tried 
in vain to extricate them. Through intellectual 
activity, he states, man takes his intuitions and of 
them makes comparisons, classes, generalizations, 
and deductions; the expression of these in words 
is essential prose—that is, Science. But such is the 
way of art too, except that at the touch of imagina- 
tion—a miracle, and in the place of comparisons 
and deductions we have a thing of beauty. 

Life however has a way of tripping us up at the 
very moment when our hypotheses would carry us 
farthest into the clouds. We feel the cool earth 
of reality and our speculations are dispersed. Thus 
Mr. Newbolt, in spite of a philosophical twist that 
is as questionable as it is popular at the present 
moment, really sees eye to eye with Mr. Lowes 
and a great line of critics and poets. He has written 
a book of singular interest, which takes up enter- 
tainingly a variety of questions that cannot be 
touched on here. 


Professor Neilson once devoted a book to the 
problem—The Essentials of Poetry—but it would 
appear that he stopped short at explaining varying 
taste. It is a justification that is needed. With 
Mr. Neilson there are three primary elements in 
poetry: reason, sense of fact, imagination. When 
the first predominates, the period is classical; when 
the second, realistic; when the third, romantic. The 
greatest art has the three characteristics in approx- 
imately equal proportion. That is a very illumina- 
ting view to take of literary history; but it indicates 
that in his mind there lurks the feeling that there 
is a greatest, although no one age may be able to 
apprehend it as a whole. In spite of the wealth of 
keen understanding in The Essentials of Poetry, a 
book that would be of infinite value in determining 
an attitude toward insurgency, we must seek else- 
where for a solution of the problem of relative 
values. 

The acceptance of convention, which Mr. Lowes 
shows to be the fundamental necessity of poetic ex- 
pression, carries with it a c rollary that will fur- 
nish the clue. For it implies the acceptance of 
standards. If that gives us nothing absolute, neither 
does it give us chaos. Conventions, however rap- 
idly they change, are bound together by the asso- 
ciation of ideas in the mind; they are no more 
chaotic than the instinctive actions of an insect. 
As an example of how this principle of the accept- 
ance of standards may be applied, it should be noted 
that we fail, for the most part, to be moved by 
Chinese music, not because it is incapable of mov- 
ing human beings, but because we are not in the 
tradition. Some day we may be. On the other 
hand, we are gradually drawing out of the charmed 
circle of many previous ages, with a corresponding 
decline in the keenness of our appreciation of their 
literature. In a degree we can place ourselves in 
the tradition by education, and in that fact we see 
—and this is one of the important points to be 
made—why the establishing of a rough and chang- 
ing scale of values is justified. ‘The broader our 
appreciation—that is, the more completely we as- 
similate varying traditions—the more deeply we 
shall live. And this is why we can feel from the’ 
depths of our beings that the person whose tradi- 
tions lead him only to understand rag-time and slang 
and magazine covers is on a lower plane, artistic- 
ally, than he who has back of him the traditions 
of the great art of the past. And this is why there 
are standards, ideals for which artists are making 
daily sacrifices, values which lend richness to our 
lives. But it must not be forgotten that our atti- 
tude toward such standards is ever undergoing meta- 
morphosis. It is not of much consequence to hold 
that the values themselves are unchanged, for it is 
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our attitude that determines their complexion. 
Exactly as in the case of conventions. And what- 
ever the books teach us and however our modern- 
ists assail us with theories of new beauty, we shall 
take the complex way of the intellect working in 
and through the emotions, the two indissoluble, their 
relations indeterminate. The mind will discern cer- 
tain general principles (those quoted above from 
Mr. Lowes will answer for the moment) and will 
apply those in so far as the emotions, with their 
rich and controlling traditions, permit; but so long 
as personality remains as the distinction of our kind, 
the mind and emotions of one will never conform 
entirely to the mind and emotions of another. We 
shal] muddle through. 

But I do not mean to disparage the part which 
keen criticism and honest intensity of feeling must 
play. The impression one receives from a vast 
amount of the new verse is that of an absence of 
mental training and mental discipline. The idea 
is poured out without the taking of pains to ex- 
press it in the best possible manner. For instance 
note the following from Carl Sandburg: 

REPETITIONS 

They are crying salt tears 

Over the beautiful beloved body 

Of Inez Milholland, 

Because they are glad she lived, 

Because she loved open-armed, 

Throwing love for a cheap thing 

Belonging to everybody— 

Cheap as sunlight, 

And morning air. 
Among the lesser men of the movement, who cast 
aside even the cadences to be noted in poems like 
the above, writing-paper is the target of all their 
thoughts, however incomplete, and before the 
printers’ ink is dry these fragments and sketches are 
blown about the earth. Frequently the attitude 
seems to be: “This has come into my mind in 
this form. I should have failed my calling unless 
I were to express it precisely as it came to me.” 
But it is a rare soul to whom ideas do come already 
clothed in their final form. Mostly they are born 
naked. One thinks of the pages of unilluminated 
music of Schubert, which could never have gone 
down on paper had his intellect been actively select- 
ing and arranging; yet he is perhaps the best example 
of one to whom the idea frequently came, com- 
plete, ready for the composer to play but the part 
of a clerk. The intellect, as Mr. Lowes states, 
must hold “ imperial sway over the impressions re- 
ceived, selecting, clarifying, ordering, molding, fil- 
ing, and refiling them.” Were this the habit 
of more poets at the present time, magazine mails 
might be lighter, but there would be a wholesome 
check on the impulse to immortalize every precious 
thought of the poet, even if it is ultimately to be 


preserved only-in the pages of a never opened 
volume. 

Were the intellect—always working, it must be 
remembered, in and through the emotions—called 
upon to play the part indicated, I believe there would 
be far less occasion to criticize the new verse for 
its frequent lack of good taste. Miss Lowell says 
of “polyphonic prose” that “its only touchstone 
is the taste and feeling of the author.” And yet— 
to choose an example from one of the best poets of 
the revolt in th® country—Miss Lowell herself 
will write: “The Edrth rolls upon itself, in- 
cessantly creating morning and evening.” It would 
appear that the taste and feeling of the reader must 
also be considered. The proposition that a poem 
must be congruous, consistent with itself, has been 
well brought out by Mr. Lowes. The crying need 
is for self-discipline, which in a measure was given 
by the metrical form employed in the past. Free 
verse has made it so simple a matter to fill up a 
page with scratches that more than ever before it 
is necessary to feel that genius is “ the capacity for 
taking infinite pains.” The exact expression of an 
idea may be the occupation of a life-time—at least 
the poet who tires himself with “ seeking an epithet 
for the cuckoo” need not envy him who writes a 
handful of poems of a morning. 

To sum up, our attitude toward the present re- 
volt in poetry cannot be a simple one of acceptance 
or rejection. It must be compact of a variety of 
factors, including an understanding of the nature 
of convention, the relativity of values, the course of 
previous revolts, and the part personality plays. 
“There is no master principle,” says Mr. Max 
Eastman, “ for that art whose very nature is to shun 
generality and cleave to the unique nature of each 
individual experience.” It is not a problem for the 
indolent. The revolutionists are fighting along the 
frontiers of art, whatever their individual vagaries; 
and in the mind of the reader a counterpart of this 
struggle should take place. Mr. Newbolt is led 
to exclaim against the passion for burning heretics, 
which to him is unintelligible; but we are not only 
always conservative when the zest of life is not in 
us, we are also intolerant of another’s enthusiasm. 
If the reader cares to extend the frontiers of his own 
appreciation, he must be up ard about. For it is not 
alone in the creation of beauty that a man must be 
ever a fighter; if he would secure from life, for the 
moment the privilege is his, all that it has to offer, 

-he must approach the appreciation of art with all 
of the intelligence and energy and honest intensity 
of feeling of which he is capable. He will be a con- 
servative of the conservatives if he’ do not. 
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Coq d’Or 


I walked along a street at dawn in cold, gray light, 
Above me lines of windows watched, gaunt, dull, drear. 
The lamps were fading, and the sky was streaked rose-red, 
Silhouetting chimneys with their queer, round pots. 
My feet upon the pavement made a knock—knock—knock. 
Above the roofs of Westminster Big Ben struck. 
The cocks on all the steeples crew in clear, flat tones, 
And churchyard daisies sprang away from thin, bleak bones. 
The golden trees were calling me: “‘Come! Come! Come!” . 
The trees were fresh with daylight, and I heard bees hum. 
A cart trailed slowly down the street, its load young greens, 
They sparkled like blown emeralds, and then I laughed. 
A morning in the city with its upthrust spires 
All tipped with gold and shining in the brisk, blue air, 
But the gold is round my forehead and the knot still holds 
Where you tied it in the shadows, your rose-gold hair. 

Amy Low.ELL. 


Mood 


Standing before your heart, one evening, 

I bent and saw a little gate, 

Its posts and bars were like still smoke 

Tinged with a drolly murmuring red. 

I had passed near it many times 

On my way to the drowsy carnivals in your heart, 

But not until one evening did I see it. 

“There are no walls or keepers before her heart, 

So why this little gate,” I asked. 

Then a joy-maiden ran to the gate 

And perched upon it, lightly fingering 

Her tenuous, out-blown mandolin of hair. 

“ This gate is over an unseen road,” she said, 

And one grief-pilgrim comes here every evening. 

He feels the closed gate and sinks, tired, at its feet, 

While I play upon my hair and make him sleep.” 
MaxweELt BoDENHEIM. 


Steamboat Nights 


An OMAHA MAN WRITES To AN INDIANAPOLIS WOMAN 


If a million wires slid through the prairie rain and the yellow telegrams poured from 
Labrador to Texas, crowds, faces, and money calling me, 


I would remember only you; I would remember only three nights; I would remember 
only our steamboat nights. 


The pre@sing thirsty lips, the pressing wishing lips, unlock a tidal drive of storm 
and star. 


The love knot of our arms amid a Mississippi River sunrise shall last while the sun and 
the moon are painted on the sky. 


And the dawn tongues we spoke to each other with, these passionate tongues, even as 
a thimble of dust at the last, the two of them shall mix and go down the wind 
together. 

Cart SANDBURG. 
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A Plaint of Complexity 


I have too many selves to know the one. 
In too complex a schooling was I bred, 
Child of too many cities, who have gone 


Down all bright cross-roads of the world’s desires, 


And at too many altars bowed my head 
To light too many fires. 


One polished self I have, she who can sit 
Familiarly at tea with the marquise 

And play the exquisite 

In silken rustle lined with etiquette, 
Chatting in French, Italian, what you please, 
Of this and that— 

Who sings now at La Scala, what’s the gown 
Fortuni’s planned for “ La Louise,” 

Or what Les Jeunes are at in London Town. 
She can look out 

At dusk across Lung’ Arno, sigh a bit, 

And speak with shadowy feeling of the rout 
This brute modernity has made 

Of Beauty and of Art; 

And sigh with just the proper shade 

Of scorn for Guido Reni, just the “ Ah!” 
For the squeezed martyrs of El Greco. 


And I’ve a modern, rather mannish self, 
Lives gladly in Chicago. 
She believes 


That woman should come down from off her shelf 


Of calm dependence on the male 

And labor for her living. 

She likes men, 

And equal comradeship, and giving 

As much as she receives. 

She likes discussions lasting half the night— 
Lit up with wit and cigarettes— 

Of art, religion, politics and sex, 

Science and prostitution. She thinks art 
Deals first of all with life, and likes to write 
Poems of drug clerks and machinery. 

She’s very independent—and at heart 

A little lonely. 


I’ve a horrid self, 

A sort of snob, who’s traveled here and there 
And drags in references by the hair 

To steamship lines, and hotels in Hong Kong, 
The temple roofs of Nikko, and the song 
Of the Pope’s Nightingale. 

She always speaks, 

In passing, of the great men whom she knows, 
And leaves a trail 

Of half-impressed but irritated foes. 

My other selves dislike her, but we can’t 
Get rid of her at certain times and places, 
And there are faces 

That wake her in me. 


I’ve a self compound of.strange, wild things— 
Of solitude, and mud, and savagery; 

Loves mountain-tops, and deserts, 

And the wings 

Of great hawks beating black against the sky. 
Would love a man to beat her. 


I’ve a self might almost be a nun, 

So she loves peace, prim gardens in the sun 
Where shadows sift at evening, 

Hands at rest, 

And the clear lack of questions in her breast. 


And deeper yet there is my mother self, 
Something not so much I as womankind, 

That surges upward from a blind 
Immeasurable past. 

A little laughing daughter, a cool child 
Sudden and lovely as a wild 

Young wood-thing, she has somehow caught 
And holds half-unbelieving. She has wrought 


. Leve-bands to hold her fast 


Of courage, tenderness, and truth, 

And memories of her own white youth, 

The best I am, or can be. 

This self stands 

When others come and go, and in her hands 
Are balm for wounds and quiet for distractions, 
And she’s the deepest source of all my actions. 


But I’ve another self she does not touch, 

A self I live in much, and overmuch 

These latter years. - 

A self who stands apart from outward things, 
From pleasure and from tears, 

And all the little things I say and do. 

She feels that action traps her, and she swings 
Sheer out of life sometimes, and loses sense 

Of boundaries and of impotence. 

I think she touches something, and her eyes 
Grope, almost seeing, through the veil 
Towards the eternal beauty in the skies 

And the last loveliness that cannot fail. 


But what she sees in her far spirit world, 
Or what the center is 

Of all this whirl of crowding I’s, 

I cannot tell you—only this, 

That I've too many selves to know the one, 
In too complex a schooling was I bred, 
Child of too many cities, who have gone 


Down all bright cross-roads of the world’s desires, 


And at too many altars bowed my head 
To light too many fires. 
Eunice TIeTJENs. 
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Reveille 


Come forth, you workers! 
Let the fires grow cold. 
Let the iron cleave to the furnace. 
Let the iron spill out of the troughs. 
Let the iron run wild 
Like a red bramble on the floors. . . ! 
Leave the mill and the foundry and the mine 
And the shrapnel lying on the wharves. 
Leave the desk and the shuttle and the loom— 
Come! 
With your ashen lives— 
Your lives like dust in your hands. 


I call upon you, workers. 

It is not yet light but I beat upon your doors. 
You say you await the dawn, 

But I say you are the Dawn! 


In your irresistible unspent force 
And make new light upon the mountains! 


You have turned déaf ears to others: 
Me fou shall hear. 

Out of the mouths of turbines. 

Out of the turgid throats of engines 


Over the whistling steam 

You shall hear me shrilly piping. 
Your mills I shall enter as the wind 
And blow upon your hearts, 

Fanning the slow fire. 


They think they have cowed you— 

Beaten you to a tool 

To scoop hot honor up with 

Till it be cool. 

But out of the passion of the red frontiers 

A great flower trembles and burns and glows 
And each of its petals is a people. 


Come forth, you workers— 

Clinging to your stable and your wisp of warm straw! 

As our forefathers stood upon the prairies, 

So we shall stand in a ring. 

We shall tear up their prisons like grass 

And beat them to barricades— 

We shall fight the fire of their guns with a greater fire, 

Till the birds shall fly to the mountains 

For one safe bough. 
; Lota Rince. 


On The Hills 


Solitudes carved from the granite, your passionless patience reproaches 

One time-worn and travel-stained spirit, who wanders your antres in sorrow 

And deep discontentment, disheartened because the world’s weather has smote him, 
And frowned on his labor and left him unwanted, unloved, and unheeded, 

The things he has made unrequited, the gifts he has offered unwelcomed ; 

For here, deep withdrawn in your valleys and hid on the cairns of your crowning, 
Lie the haunts of ineffable peace, austerely unchanged and persistent. 

When lightnings break short in your bosom, you moan not of wound or of anguish; 
Nor teeth of the frost in their gnawing win ever a cry from your torment; 

Where watersprings drown all their fountains and sweep to the valleys your substance, 
You claim not compassion of any, nor whisper lament neath their scourges, 

For what know the tempests that fold you and robe your wide summits in purple? 
And what shall the starry nights see, when the ice and the snows are your mantle? 
They find but a fervor to hide all the brands of your stripes and your tortures, 

A zeal that’s unsleeping, unshaken, to cover the track of ill fortune. 

You waste not a thought on self-pity, nor squander your potence in anger 

Against the harsh heavens that broke you and cleft you and left you ableeding. 

For now your eternal devotion, good will, and great might of endeavor 

Are turned to the task of retrieval and healing and cure and forgetting. 

You rally, revive, and redeem; you staunch and bind up and establish; 

You bury your manifold gashes and turn all your buffets to beauty. 

You bring the grey lichens and golden to hide the white wounds of the granite; 
With rapture of stars and of buds you deck the black grief of the peat beds, 

In euphrasy, tormentil, heather, in violet, asphodel, milkwort ; 

And over each ravage and scarth fling the rainbows and laughters of blossoms. 
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Oh grant one to echo evangel that waits for his heart on your summits, 

In the songs of the ocean-born wind and the voices from sweet, secret places; 
Make pure his dark, earth-foundered thinking with bright, lustral foam of your waters, 
Until the slurs and the slightings and bruises of life’s cold indifference 

Shall spring a new niche in his temple that pleads for another adornment, 

And grace, and distinction to fill it with all of the best he can fashion. 

So shall contumely leave in his heart a new precinct for beauty— 

A challenge deserving his courage, noblest and highest endeavor. 

For thus your sublimity answers the child of.a day who invokes it— 

That to brood upon them who ill use him will drive home a bitterer woe 

Than can lie in the compass of others, or wide world in arms thrown against him. 


EpEN PHILLPOTTS. 


The Industrial System and the Captains of Industry 


I. HAS BEEN USUAL, and indeed it still is not 
unusual, to speak of three coordinate “ factors of 
production ”: land, labor, and capital. The reason 
for this threefold scheme of factors in production is 
that there have been three recognized classes of in- 
come: rent, wages, and profits; and it has been 
assumed that whatever yields an income is a pro- 
ductive factor. This scheme has come down from 
the eighteenth century. It is presumed to have been 
true, in a general way, under the conditions which 
prevailed in the eighteenth century, and it has there- 
fore also been assumed that it should continue to be 
natural, or normal, true in some eminent sense, 
under any other conditions that have come on since 
that time. 

Seen in the light of later events this threefold plan 
of coordinate factors in production is notable for 
what it omits. It assigns no productive effect to the 
industrial arts, for example, for the conclusive 
reason that the state of the industrial arts yields no 
stated or ratable income to any one class of-persons ; 
it affords no legal claim to a share in the commu- 
nity’s yearly production of goods. The state of the 
industrial art is a joint stock of knowledge derived 
from past experience, and is held and passed on as 
an indivisible possession of the community at large. 
It is the indispensable foundation of all productive 
industry, of course, but except for certain minute 
fragments covered by patent rights or trdde secrets, 
this joint stock is no man’s individual property. For 
this reason it has not been counted in as a 
factor in production. The unexampled advance of 
technology during the past one hundred and fifty 
years has now begun to call attention to its omis- 
sion from the threefold plan of productive factors 
handed down from that earlier time. 

Another omission from the scheme of factors, as 
it was originally drawn, was the business man. 
But in the course of the nineteenth century the 


business man came more and more obtrusively to the 
front and came in for a more and more generous 
portion of the country’s yearly income—which was 
taken to argue that he also contributed increasingly 
to the yearly production of goods. So a fourth factor 
of production has provisionally been added to the 
threefold scheme, in the person of the “ entrepre- 
neur,”’ whose wages of management are considered 
to measure his creative share in the production of 
goods, although there still is some question as to 
the precise part of the entrepreneur in productive 
industry. 

“ Entrepreneur ” is a technical term to designate 
the man who takes care of the financial end of 
things. It covers the same fact as the more familiar 
“ business man,” but with a vague suggestion of big 
business rather than small. The typical entrepreneur 
is the corporation financier. And since the corpora- 
tion financier has habitually come in for a very sub- 
stantial share of the community’s yearly income he 
has also been conceived to render a very substantial 
service to the community as a creative force in that 
productive industry out of which the yearly income 
arises. Indeed it is nearly true that in current usage 
“ producer ” has come to mean “ financial manager,” 
both in the standard economic theory and in every- 
day speech. 

There need of course be no quarrel with all this. 
It is a matter of usage. During the era of the 
machine industry—which is also the era of the com- 
mercial democracy—business men have controlled 
production and have managed the industry of the 
commonwealth for their own ends, so that the 
material fortunes of all the civilized peoples have 
continued to turn on the financial management of 
their business men. And during the same period 
not only have the conditions of life among these 
civilized peoples continued to be fairly tolerable on 
the whole, but it is also true that the industrial 
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system which these business men have been manag- 
ing for their own private gain all this time has con- 
tinually been growing more efficient on the whole. 
Its productive capacity per unit of equipment and 
man power has continually grown larger. For this 
very creditable outcome due credit should be, as 
indeed it has been, given to the business community 
which has had the oversight of things. The efficient 
enlargement of industrial capacity has, of course, 
been due to a continued advance in technology, to a 
continued increase of the available natural resources, 
and to a continued increase of population. But the 
business community have also had a part in bringing 
all this to pass; they have always been in a position 
to hinder this growth, and it is only by their consent 
and advice that things have been enabled to go 
forward so far as they have gone. 

This sustained advance in productive capacity, due 
to the continued advance in technology and in popu- 
lation, has also had another notable consequence. 
According to the Liberal principles of the eighteenth 
century any legally defensible receipt of income is 
a sure sign of productive work done. Seen in the 
light of this assumption, the visibly increasing pro- 
ductive capacity of the industrial system has enabled 
all men of a liberal and commercial mind not only 
to credit the businesslike captains of industry with 
having created this productive capacity, but also to 
overlook all that the same captains of industry have 
been doing in the ordinary course of business to hold 
productive industry in check. And it happens that 
all this time things have been moving in such a direc- 
tion and have now gone so far that it is today quite 
an open question whether the businesslike manage- 
ment of the captains is not more occupied with check- 
ing industry than with increasing its productive 
capacity. 


This captain of industry, typified by the corpora- 


tion financier, and latterly by the investment banker, 


is one of the institutions that go to make up the 
new order of things, which has been coming on 
among all the civilized peoples ever since the Indus- 
trial Revolution set in. As such, as an institutional 
growth, his life history hitherto should be worth 
looking into for anyone who proposes to understand 
the recent growth and present drift of this new 
economic order. The beginnings of the captain of 
industry are to be seen at their best among those 
enterprising Englishmen who made it their work to 
carry the industrial promise of the Revolution out 
into tangible performance, during the closing decades 
of the eighteenth and the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century. These captains of the early time are 


likely to be rated as inventors, at least in a loose 
sense of the word. But it is more to the point that 
they were designers and builders of factory, mill, 
and mine equipment, of engines, processes, machines, 
and machine tools, as well as shop managers, at the 
same time that they took care, more or less 
effectually, of the financial end. Nowhere do these 
beginnings of the captain of industry stand out so 
convincingly as among the English tool-builders of 
that early time, who designed, tried out, built, and 
marketed that series of indispensable machine tools 
that has made the practical foundation of the me- 
chanical industry. Something to much the same 
effect is due to be said for the pioneering work of 
the Americans along the same general lines of 
mechanical design and performance at a slightly later 
period. To men of this class the new industrial 
order owes much of its early success as well as of 
its later growth. 

These men were captains of industry, entrepre- 
neurs, in some such simple and comprehensive sense 
of the word as that which the economists appear to 
have had in mind for a hundred years after, when 
they have spoken of the wages of management that 
are due the entrepreneur for productive work done. 
They were a cross between a business man and an 
industrial expert, and the industrial expert appears 
to have been the more valuable half in their composi- 
tion. But factory, mine, and ship owners, as well 
as merchants and bankers, also made up a vital part 
of that business community out of whose later 
growth and specialization the corporation financier 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has arisen. 
His origins are both technological and commercial, 
and in that early phase of his life history which has 
been taken over into the traditions of economic 
theory and of common sense he carried on both of 
these lines of interest and of work in combination. 
That was before the large scale, the wide sweep, and 
the profound specialization of the advanced mechan- 
ical industry had gathered headway. But progres- 
sively the cares of business management gtew larger 
and more exacting, as the scale of things in business 
grew larger, and so the directive head of any such 
business concern came progressively to give his atten- 
tion more and more exclusively to the “ financial 
end.” At the same time and driven by the same con- 
siderations the businesslike management of industry 
has progressively been shifting to the footing of cor- 
poration finance. This has brought on a further 
division, dividing the ownership of the industrial 
equipment and resources from their management. 
But also at the same time the industrial system, on 
its technological side, has been progressively growing 
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greater and going farther in scope, diversity, special- 
ization, and complexity, as well as in productive 
capacity per unit of equipment and man power. 

The last named item of change, the progressive 
increase of productive capacity, is peculiarly signif- 
icant in this connection. Through the earlier and 
pioneering decades of the machine era it appears to 
have been passably true that the ordinary routine 
of management in industrial business was taken up 
with reaching out for new ways and means and 
speeding up production to maximum capacity. That 
was before standardization of processes and of unit 
products, and fabrication of parts had been carried 
far, and therefore before quantity production had 
taken on anything like its later range and reach. 
And, partly because of that fact—because quantity 
production was then still a slight matter and greatly 
circumscribed, as contrasted with its later growth— 
the ordinary volume of output in the mechanical 
industries was still relatively slight and manageable. 
Therefore those concerns that were engaged in these 
industries still had a fairly open market for what- 
ever they might turn out, a market capable of taking 
up any reasonable increase of output. Exceptions 
to this general rule occurred; as, for example, in 
textiles. But the general rule stands out obtrusively 
through the early decades of the nineteenth century 
so far as regards English industry, and even more 
obviously in the case of America. Such an open 
market meant a fair chance for competitive produc- 
tion, without too much risk of overstocking. And 
running to the same effect, there was the continued 
increase of population and the continually increasing 
reach and volume of the means of transport, serving 
to maintain a free market for any prospective in- 
crease of output, at prices which offered a fair 
prospect of continued profit. In the degree in which 
this condition of things prevailed a reasonably free 
competitive production would be practicable. 

The industrial situation so outlined began visibly 
to give way toward the middle of the nineteenth 
century in England, and at a correspondingly later 
period in America. The productive capacity of the 
mechanical industry was visibly overtaking the 
capacity of the market, so that free competition with- 
out afterthought was no longer a sound footing on 
which to manage production. Loosely, this critical 
or transitional period falls in and about the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century in England ; else- 
where at a correspondingly later date. Of course 


the critical point, when business exigencies began 
to dictate a policy of combination and restriction, 
did not come at the same date in all or in most of 
the mechanical industries; but it seems possible to 








say that, by and large, the period of transition to a 
general rule of restriction in industry comes on at 
the time and for the reason so indicated. There 
were also other factors engaged in that industrial 
situation, besides those spoken of above, less notable 
and less sharply defined, but enforcing limitations of 


the same character. Such were, for example,.a 
rapidly gaining obsolescence of industrial plant, due 
to improvements and extensions, as also the partial 
exhaustion of the labor supply by persistent over- 
work, under-feeding, and unsanitary conditions— 
but this applies to the English case rather than 
elsewhere. 

In point of time this critical period in the affairs 
of industrial business coincides roughly with the 
coming in of corporation finance as the ordinary and 
typical method of controlling the industrial output. 
Of course the corporation, or company, has other 
uses besides the restrictive control of the output with 
a view to a profitable market, but it should be suffi- 
ciently obvious that the combination of ownership 
and centralization of control which the corporation 
brings about is also exceedingly convenient for that 
purpose. And when it appears that the general 
resort to corporate organization of the larger sort 
sets in about the time when business exigencies begin 
to dictate an imperative restriction of ouput, it is not 
easy to avoid the conclusion that this was one of the 
ends to be served by this reorganization of business 
enterprise. Business enterprise may fairly be said 
to have shifted from the footing of free-swung com- 
petitive production to that of a conscientious with- 
holding of efficiency, so soon and so far as corpora- 
tion finance on a sufficiently large scale had come to 
be the controlling factor in industry. At the same 
time and in the same degree the discretionary con- 
trol of industry, and of other business enterprise .in 
great part, has passed into the hands of the corpora- 
tion financier. 

Corporate organization has continually gone for- 
ward to a larger scale and a more comprehensive 
coalition of forces, and at the same time, and more 
and more visibly, it has become the ordinary duty 
of the corporate management to adjust production 
to the requirements of the market by restricting the 
output to what the traffic will bear, that is to say, 
what will yield the largest net earnings. Under 
corporate management it rarely happens that _produc- 
tion is pushed to the limit of capacity. It happens, 
and can happen, only rarely and intermittently. 
This has been true, increasingly, ever since the ordi- 
nary productive capacity of the mechanical industries 
seriously began to overtake and promised to exceed 
what the market would carry off at a reasonably ~ 
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profitable price. And ever since that critical turn 
in the affairs of industrial business—somewhere in 
the middle half of the nineteenth century—it has 
become increasingly imperative to use a wise mod- 
eration and stop down the output to such a rate and 
volume as the traffic will bear. The cares of busi- 
ness have required an increasingly undivided atten- 
tion on the part of the business men, and in an ever 
increasing measure their day’s work has come to 
center about a running adjustment of sabotage on 
production. And for this purpose, evidently, the 
corporate organization of this business, on an increas- 
ingly large scale, is very serviceable, since the requi- 
site sabotage on productive industry can be effec- 
tually administered only on a large plan and with a 
firnt hand. 

“The leaders in business are men who have 
studied and thought all their lives. They have thus 
learned to decide big problems at once, basing their 
decisions upon their knowledge of fundamental 
principles.” —-Jeremiah W. Jenks. ‘That is to say, 
the surveillance of this financial end of industrial 
business, and the control of the requisite running 
balance of sabotage, have been reduced to a routine 
governed by settled principles of procedure and ad- 
ministered by suitably trained experts in corporation 
finance. But under the limitations to which all 


- human capacity is subject it follows from this in- 


creasingly exacting discipline of business administra- 
tion that the business men are increasingly out of 
touch with that manner of thinking and those ele- 
ments of knowledge that go to make up the logic 
and the relevant facts of the mechanical technology. 
Addiction to a strict and unremitting valuation of 
all things in terms of price and profit leaves them, 
by settled habit, unfit to appreciate those technologi- 
cal facts and values that can be formulated only in 
terms of tangible mechanical performance; increas- 
ingly so with every further move into a stricter 
addiction to businesslike management and with every 
further advance of the industrial system into a still 
wider scope and a still more diversified and more 
delicately balanced give and take among its inter- 
locking members. 

They are experts in prices and profits and finan- 
cial maneuvers, and yet the final discretion in all 
questions of industrial policy continues to rest in 
their hands. They are by training and interest cap- 
tains of finance, and yet, with no competent grasp 
of the industrial arts, they continue to exercise a 
plenary discretion as captains of industry. They 
are unremittingly engaged in a routine of acquisition, 
in which they habitually reach their ends by a 
shrewd restriction of output, and yet they continue 


to be entrusted with the community’s industrial wel- 
fare, which calls for maximum production, 

Such has been the situation in all the civilized 
countries since corporation finance has ruled indus- 
try, and until a recent date. Quite recently this 
settled scheme of business management has shown 
signs of giving way, and a new move in the organi- 
zation of business enterprise has come in sight, 
whereby the discretionary control of industrial pro- 
duction is shifting still farther over to the side, of 
finance and still farther out of touch with the re- 
quirements of maximum production. The new 
move is of a twofold character: (a) the financial 
captains of industry have been proving their indus- 
trial incompetence in a progressively convincing 
fashion, and (b) their own proper work of financial 
management has progressively taken on a character 
of standardized routine such as no longer calls for or 
admits any large measure of discretion or initiative. 
They have been losing touch with the management 
of industrial processes, at the same time that the 
management of corporate business has, in effect, been 
shifting into the hands of a bureaucratic clerical 
staff. The corporation financier of popular tradition 
is taking on the character of a chief of bureau. 


The changes which have brought the corporation 
financier to this somewhat inglorious position of a 
routine administrator set in along with the early 
growth of corporation finance, somewhere around 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and they have 
come to a head somewhere about the passage to the 
twentieth century, although it is only since the latter 
date that the outcome is becoming at all clearly 
defined. When corporate organization and the 
consequent control of output came into bearing there 
were two lines of policy open to the management: 
(a) to maintain. profitable prices by limiting the 
output, and (b) to maintain profits by lowering the 
production cost of am increased output. To some 
extent both of these lines were followed, but on 
the whole the former proved the more attractive; 
it involved less risk, and it required less acquaint- 
ance with the working processes of industry. At least 
it appears that in effect the preference was 
increasingly given to the former method during this 
half-century of financial management. For this there 
were good reasons. The processes of production 
were continually growing more extensive, diversified, 
complicated, and more difficult for any layman in 
technology to comprehend+—and the corporation 
financier was such a layman, necessarily and increas- 
ingly so, for reasons indicated above. At the same 
time, owing to a continued increase of population 
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and a continued extension of the industrial system, 
the net product of industry and its net earnings con- 
tinued to increase independently of any creative 
effort on the part of the financial management. So 
the corporation financier, as a class, came in for an 
“unearned increment” of income on the simple 
plan of “ sitting tight.” That plan is intelligible to 
any layman.- All industrial innovation and all 
aggressive economy in the conduct of industry not 
only presumes an insight into the technological 
details of the industrial process, but to any other 
than the technological experts, who know the facts 
intimately, any move of that kind will appear haz- 
ardous. So the business men who have controlled 
industry, being laymen in all that concerns its man- 
agement, have increasingly been content to let well 
enough alone and to get along with an ever increas- 
ing overhead charge of inefficiency, so long as they 
have lost nothing by it. The result has been an 
ever increasing volume of waste and misdirection in 
the use of equipment, resources, and man power 
throughout the industrial system. 

In time, that is to say within the last few years, 
the resulting lag, leak, and friction in the ordinary 
working of this mechanical industry under business 
management have reached such proportions that no 
ordinarily intelligent outsider can help seeing them 
wherever he may look into the facts of the case. 
But it is the industrial experts, not the business 
men, who have finally begun to criticize this busi- 
nesslike mismanagement and neglect of the ways 
and means of industry. And hitherto their efforts 
and advice have met with no cordial response from 
the business men in charge, who have, on the whole, 
continued to let well enough alone—that is to say, 
what is well enough for a short-sighted business 
policy looking to private gain, however poorly it 
may serve the material needs of the community. But 
in the meantime two things have been happening 
which have deranged the regime of the corporation 
financier: industrial experts, engineers, chemists, 
minerologists, technicians of all kinds have been 
drifting into more responsible positions in the indus- 
trial system and have been growing up and multiply- 
ing within the system, because the system will no 
longer work at all without them; and on the other 
hand, the large financial interests on whose support 
the corporation financiers have been leaning have 
gradually come to realize that corporation finance 
can best be managed as a comprehensive bureucratic 
routine, and that the two pillars of the house of 
corporate business enterprise of the larger sort are 
the industrial experts and the large financial con- 
cerns that control the necessary funds; whéreas the 





corporation financier is little more than a dubious 
intermediate term between these two. 

One of the greater personages in American busi- 
ness finance took note of this situation in the late 
nineties and set about turning it to account for. the 
benefit of himself and his business associates, and 
from that period dates a new era in American cor- 
poration finance. It was for a time spoken of loosely 
as the Era of Trust-Making, but that phrase does 
not describe it at all adequately. It should rather be 
called the Era of the Investment Banker, and it has 
come to its present stage of maturity and stability 
only in the course of the past quarter-century. 

The characteristic features and the guiding pur- 
pose of this improved method in corporation finance 
are best shown by a showing of the methods and 
achievements of that great pioneer by whom it was 
inaugurated. As an illustrative case, then, the 
American steel business in the nineties was suffering 
from the continued use of out-of-date processes, 
equipment, and locations, from wasteful manage- 
ment under the control of stubbornly ignorant cor- 
poration officials, and particularly from intermittent 
haphazard competition and mutual sabotage between 
the numerous concerns which were then doing busi- 
ness in steel. It appears to have been the last-named 
difficulty that particularly claimed the attention and 
supplied the opportunity of the great pioneer. He 
can by no stretch of charity be assumed to have had 
even a slight acquaintance with the technological 
needs and shortcomings of the steel industry. But 
to a man of commercial vision and financial sobriety 
it was plain that a more comprehensive, and there- 
fore more authoritative, organization and control of 
the steel business would readily obviate much of the 
competition which was deranging prices. The ap- 
parent purpose and the evident effect of the new and 
larger coalition of business interests in steel was to 
maintain profitable prices by a reasonable curtail- 
ment of production. A secondary and less evident 
effect was a more economical management of the 
industry, which involved some displacement of quon- 
dam corporation financiers and some introduction of 
industrial experts. A further, but unavowed, end 
to be served by the same move in each of the many 
enterprises in coalition undertaken by the great 
pioneer and by his competitors was a bonus that 
came to these enterprising men in the shape of an 
increased capitalization of the business. But the 
notable feature of it all as seen from the point of 
view of the public at large was always the stabiliza- 
tion of prices at a reasonably high level, such as 
would always assure reasonably large earnings on the 
increased capitalization. 
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Since then this manner of corporation finance has 
been further perfected and standardized, until it will 
now hold true that no large move in the field of 
corporation finance can be made without the advice 
and consent of those large funded interests that are 
in a position to act as investment bankers; nor does 
any large enterprise in corporation business ever 
escape from the continued control of the investment 
bankers in any of its larger transactions; nor can any 
corporate enterprise of the larger sort now continue 
to do business except on terms which will yield 
something appreciable in the way of income to the 
investment bankers, whose continued support is nec- 
essary to its success. The financial interest here 
spoken of as the investment banker is commonly 
something in the way of a more or-less articulate 
syndicaté of financial houses, and it is to be added 
that the same financial concerns are also commonly, 
if not invariably, engaged or interested in commer- 
cial banking of the usual kind. So that the same 
well-established, half-syndicated ramification of 
banking houses that have been taking care of the 
country’s commercial banking, with its center of 
credit and of control at the country’s financial 
metropolis, is ready from beforehand to take over 
and administer the country’s corporation finance on 
a unified plan and with a view to an equitable dis- 
tribution of the country’s net earnings among them- 
selves and their clients. The more inclusive this 
financial organization is, of course, the more able it 
will be to manage the country’s industrial system as 
an inclusive whole and prevent any hazardous inno- 
vation or experiment, as well as to limit production 
of the necessaries to such a volume of output as will 
yield the largest net return to itself and its clients. 
Evidently the improved plan which has thrown the 
discretion and responsibility into the hands of the 


investment banker should make for a safe and sound * 


conduct of business, such as will avoid fluctuations 
of price, and more particularly avoid any unprofit- 
able speeding-up of productive industry. Evidently, 
too, the initiative has hereby passed out of the hands 
of the corporation financier, who has fallen into the 
position of a financial middleman or agent, with 
limited discretion and with a precariously doubtful 
future. But all human institutions are susceptible 
of improvement, and the course of improvement may 
now and again, as in his case, result in supersession 
and displacement. And doubtless it .is all for the 
best, that is to say, for the good of business, more 
particularly for the profit of big business. 

But now as always corporation finance is a traffic 
in credit; indeed, now more than ever before. 
Therefore to stabilize corporate business sufficiently 


in the hands of this inclusive quasi-syndicate of 
banking interests it is necessary that the credit sys- 
tem of the country should as“ whole be adminis- 
tered on a unified plan and inclusively. All of 
which is taken care of by the same conjunction of 
circumstances; the same quasi-syndicate of banking 
interests that makes use of the country’s credit in 
the way of corporation finance is also the guardian 
of the country’s credit. From which it results that, 
as regards those large-scale credit extensions which 
are of substantial consequence, the credits and debits 
are, in effect, pooled within the syndicate, so that no 
substantial derangement of the credit situation can 
take effect except by the free choice of this quasi- 
syndicate of investment banking houses; that is to 
say, not except they see an advantage to themselves ° 
in allowing the credit situation to be deranged, and 
not beyond the point which will best serve their 
collective purpose as against the rest of the com- 
munity. With such a closed system no extension of 
credit obligations or multiplication of corporate 
securities, with the resulting inflation of values, need 
bring any risk of a liquidaton, since credits and 
debits are in effect pooled within the system. By 
way of parenthesis it may also be remarked that 
under these circumstances “credit” has no par- 
ticular meaning except as a method of account- 
ing. Credit is also one of the timeworn insti- 
tutions that are due to suffer obsolescence by 
improvement. 


This process of pooling and syndication that is 
remaking the world of credit and corporation finance 
has been greatly helped on in America by the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve system, while some- 
what similar results have been achieved elsewhere 
by somewhat similar devices. That system has 
greatly helped to extend, facilitate, simplify, and 
consolidate the unified control of the country’s credit 
arrangements, and it has very conveniently left the 
substantial control in the hands of those larger finan- 
cial interests into whose hands the lines of control 
in credit and industrial business were already being 
gathered by force of circumstances and by sagacious 
management of the interested parties. By this means 
the substantial core of the country’s credit system is 
gathered into a self-balanced whole, closed and un- 
breakable, self-insured against all risk and derange- 
ment. All of which converges to the definitive sta-’ 
bilization of the country’s business; but since it 
reduces financial traffic to a riskless routine it also 
converges to the conceivable obsolescence of corpora- 
tion finance and eventually, perhaps, of the invest- 
ment banker. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
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Conrad Aiken—Metaphysical Poet 


<n WORLD IS seriously in need of a new classifica- 
tion of poets. Hitherto we have been largely con- 
tent with the old labels of romantic and realist. 
But these old labels can no longer satisfy, for the 
boundaries of poetry have been enlarged since the 
early nineteenth century to embrace the whole field 
of scientific speculation which is our legacy from 
the evolutionists, the anthropologists, the psychol- 
ogists, the sociologists, and the men of science gen- 
erally. As we are today, it is evident that there 
may be quite as much romantic magic in a poet writ- 
ing from a mind stocked with purely scientific 
theory, as there is in Shelley; and as much realism 
in the narrower sense, in a poet of pure romantic 
tendency, as there is, say, in Masefield. We must 
seek finer distinctions. What is needed is not a new 
definition of the incomprehensible mystery called 
“poetry,” but a new classification of the poets 
themselves. 

When we come to examine English poetry, we 
can, if we observe closely, easily distinguish two 
main streams of inspiration in it—now parting, now 
fusing, sometimes clouded, and again distinct. There 
have been the poets who wrote largely of the aspects 
of things outside themselves; and the poets who, 
turning within themselves, wrote of the world as 
mirrored in the human brain. We may call the first 
objective, and the second subjective; or we may 
adopt a more recent nomenclature and label the first 
imagistic and the second symbolistic. But if the 
spirit of inquiry is strong within us neither of these 
labels can completely satisfy our intelligence. They 
do not completely cover the ground. We are per- 
haps safer if we say that the first group of poets 
are externalistic, and the second metaphysical, in 
tendency. There have been far more poets of the 
externalist type in English than of the metaphysical. 
And these poets have been more widely read and 
appreciated by their contemporaries—indeed, by 
posterity—than their neglected antitypes. This is 
partly due to the mental inertia of most of us— 
an inertia that seeks to be soothed with pretty, 
easily explainable pictures and familiar tunes—partly 
also to the extreme difficulty of writing good meta- 
physical verse. The good metaphysical poet must 
be always turning the world inside out, so to speak. 
And since the faculty of verse-writing is based pri- 
marily on an immediate emotional response to sensu- 
ous impression, it is apparent that the good meta- 
physical poet must be always battling against his 
own immediate apprehensions. This will explain 
the rarity of great metaphysical poets. In England 














there have been, so far as I remember, Donne— 
facile princeps in this field—also Vaughan, and possi- 
bly Marvell. Shakespeare in Hamlet and Iago, 
Webster in Bosola and Ferdinand, gave us complete 
figures illuminated by the same searching metaphys- 
ic. Shelley, had he developed in the direction 
of The Cenci and of The Triumph of Time, 
might have become one of the great metaphysical 
poets. 

To turn from these figures to a writer of the 
present day and generation may seem to some an 
impertinence. But we are not able to estimate the 
weight and significance of a writer such as Conrad 
Aiken, either as poet or as critic of poetry, except 
by making some such transition. On the jacket of 
Mr. Aiken’s latest book, his fifth (The Charnel 
Rose ; Four Seas Co.; Boston), I find the following: 
“There is a strangeness about the art of Conrad 
Aiken that makes it unique. No one is writing 
just like him in America today.” This remark is 
not only true, it is probably the one true thing that 
has ever been said about Aiken. And because of this 
strangeness, which I think springs from the fact that 
both in his poetry and in his prose criticism Aiken 
is a metaphysician, he has been more variously esti- 
mated by writers and critics on both sides of the At: 
lantic than any man I know. He is profoundly dis- 
liked by many, mistrusted by some, and admired, if 
at all, by a few. 

I turn to page thirty-one of the poem he calls 
Senlin: A Biography (really I like to think that 
the subject of this poem is Aiken himself) and cull 
the following stanzas: 





It is morning, Senlin says, and in the morning 

When the light drips through the shutters like the dew, 
I arise, I face the sunrise, 

And do the things my fathers learned to do. 

Stars in the purple dusk above the roof-tops 

Pale in a sabes mist and seem to die, 

And I myself on a swiftly tilting planet 

Stand before a glass and tie my tie. 


I stand before a mirror and comb my hair; 
How small and white my face! 

The green earth tilts through a sea of air, 
And bathes in a flame of space. 


It is morning, Senlin says, and in the morning 
Should I not pause in the light to remember God? 
Upright and firm I stand on a star unstable, 

He is immense and lonely as a cloud. 

I will dedicate this moment before my mirror 

To Him alone, for Him I will comb my hair. 
Accept these humble offerings, cloud of silence! 

I will think of you as I descend the stair. 


Here we have a kind of poetry profoundly un- 
settling of our cherished conventions and prejudices. 
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Either we are by nature timid anthropomorphists in 
matters of religion (despite all the evidence that can 
be urged to the contrary) or we are simply indiffer- 
ent. But Aiken is neither. He looks beneath the 
surface of age-old compromises and sees the body 
of Everyman poised on an unstable helpless planet, 
carefully arranging his tie, while his soul, darkened 
and without knowledge, humbly seeks to penetrate 
to the cause of all things. The cruel clarity of such 
‘perception as this startles and horrifies. But none 
the less it is both beautiful and true. In this mind 
we find ‘all our minds mirrored. Poetry cannot do 
more. 

Even more profoundly disturbing, more intoxicat- 
ingly daemonic, is the insight displayed in the poem 
which gives this volume its titl—The Charnel Rose. 
The subject of this poem is sexual desire; and out 
of desire, the “ desire of, the moth for the star,” the 


desire that has tormented every great mind from 
Saint Augustine to Nietzsche, Aiken has woven a 
vast symphony. Quotation here is useless. We are 
simply upborne in these mad, delirious waves of 
drunken music that flow in and out endlessly. We 
are hurried from one chaos into another, so that we 
should be in danger of losing our bearings utterly 
were not the mind and voice directing this orchestra 
that of a poet. “To shape this world of leaderless 
ghostly passions,—or else be mobbed by it, that is 
the question ”: in these lines is summed up the whole: 
purpose of the poem. Conrad Aiken has shaped this 
world for us, has striven to make tangible to us the 
intangible substance of our lives, and we cannot 
withhold from him a meed of praise as great as that 
of any poet living and writing in America today. 


Joun Goutp FLetTcHer. 


Rainer Maria Rilke 


— AMONG THE LYRICAL gem makers of Ger- 
many at present is Rainer Maria Rilke. He makes 
little perfect things after the patterns of old great 
things. Taking an intimate, poignant, but minute 
impress of a great emotion or intimation, he gives 
out an attenuated copy of it wrought in exquisite 
miniature workmanship. 

His talent burns with an intense but thin flame, a 
flame assuming a semblance of many colors from the 
many objects over which it plays, but having little 
color of its own. The paucity of inner warmth and 
substance is covered by much outward sense imagery 
wrapped in a symbolistic haze of unutterable mean- 
ings. The attitude of the Annunciation becomes a 
habit. The vatic gesture serves as a vehicle of any 
communication no matter how casual, trivial, or 
merely pretty. A breathless anticipation of eternal 
beauty and heavenly preciousness exhales a strained 
atmosphere of a sublimity both exclusive and pre- 
carious. Sense intoxication, immensely skilful and 
self-conscious, counterfeits vision. 

Though he developed separately, he is in a sense 
the extreme efflorescense of the movement which took 
definite form and set forth a precise program under 
the leadership of Stephan George in Die Blatter fiir 
die Kunst, during the nineties. That magazine was 
for a time the organ of an esoteric poetical brother- 
hood of excruciating sensitiveness and finesse. ‘The 
brotherhood has passed, but the spirit has remained. 
Its devotees repudiate whatever is readily perceptible 
to the common. The impact of reality upon the 
mind is by them removed to the extreme limits of 
the aura of crepuscular intimations fringing the 





sphere of normal perception. ‘Their consciousness 
spurns the ministrations of the naked sense. Emo- 
tion and sense-life are sustained by a high-power 
microscope. : 

The German movement is not an isolated sport 
in the poetry and art of nineteenth century Europe. 
It took a decided form first in the Romantic Move- 
ment in Germany. It rose again in the French 
Symbolists and in some of the Neo-Celts, and is now 
seeking rebirth in the Imagists. It is closely asso- 
ciated with the musical and pictorial arts, especially 
the latter, from which it borrows much of its tech- 
nique of the reproduction of the world of the eye. 
It seeks to mirror nature in a consciousness one- 
sidedly visual, and, to a lesser degree, auditory. 

Its chief shortcoming lies in the poverty of its in- 
ner life. Its emotionality is subtle sense excitement. 
Its spirituality is an exquisite mask of the utmost re- 
finements of a rarified animalism. Its ethos is a 
sensuality from which has been refined away its 
proper relevance, its matter-of-fact gravity and 
downright honest desire for material fruitfulness. 
What remains is an intense but impoverished gesture 
of creativeness. j 

The attitude of the recording self in this poetry is 
that of a spellbound inactivity, of a breathless, pass- 
ively intense waiting for the spontaneous arrival of 
the unutterable, which, ‘like the king in Maeter- 
linck’s Seven Princesses, never comes. It lacks the 
naive identification of thé conscious self with the 
impulses, motions, and activities swaying it, which 
is the essence of the mood of true lyricism. Its in- 
ward quality is largely that of prose which is meas- 
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ured by the degree to which the recording conscious- 
ness keeps clear of the sway of the activities, emo- 
tions, and ideas transmitted through it. Its emo 
tional participation in its subjects is that peculiar 
introspective mood in which self-conscious gesture 
takes the place of naive utterance. “I will pour 
forth my soul with hands stretched out” is the con- 
cluding and culminating line of The Bride. True 
lyricism is not introspective. 

The irrelevance of mere visual finesse intruding 
on the essential mood is shown in the characteristic 
last stanza of the poem Memories from Childhood. 
The poet remembers the sweetness of his boyhood, 
glorified as it was by the companionship of a gifted 
and sympathetic mother, who used to play and sing 
to him. The picture concludes: 

His large eyes fastened with a quiet glow 
Upon the hand which by her ring seemed bent, 
And slowly wandering o’er the white keys went 
Moving as though against a drift of snow. 
Such self-mirroring as in the first line, and the eyes’ 
search for unusual and strained refinements of ex- 
ternal analogy in the remaining lines, destroy sin- 
cerity of emotion ‘and freeze lyrical warmth. 

However, with all its shortcomings of externalism 
and inner sterility, this poetry has a claim on our 
attention*as an expression of a type of individuality 
developed by modern civilization and as a conspicu- 
ous feature of the literary life of a century. And 
Rilke, as one of the most distinguished representa- 
tives of this type, both in substance and workman- 


ship, will repay careful reading with many subtle 
thrills, many suggestions, and many admissions to 
modern emotional sophistication. 

These remarks on Rilke have been called forth by 
translations of a selection from his many books of 
poems by Jessie Lemont (Tobias A. Wright; New 
York). In view of the immense difficulties of her 
task, she has acquitted herself with remarkable 
fidelity and a considerable degree of success. Aside 
from the common difficulties of metrical translitera- © 
tion from German into English—difficulties inher- 
ent in the far greater number of unstressed final 
syllables and the greater rhythmical weight of un- 
stressed syllables generally—she had to contend with 
the obstacles, often insuperable, raised by the author’s 
exquisite verbal skill and by his preciosity. Fre- 
quently, with the illusive veil of the latter torn by 
the exigencies of English, there appears the naked 
prose of the matter, as in lines like: “He will 
awake, will read, will letters write,” in which the 
inversion crudely emphasizes the uninspired con- 
tent. Harshness of sound and rhythm, inadequate 
renderings of subtleties of matter and diction are 
unavoidable. Yet, to those to whom. Rilke in the 
original is inaccessible and to those sympathetically 
interested in the suggestions gained from comparison 
of metrical translations with their originals, the book 
will prove valuable. The translations are prefaced 
by an illuminating though somewhat panegyrical 
appreciation of Rilke, by “H. T.” 

Martin ScHiTze. 


The Romance of the Realists 


B: HE NEVER SO STERN a realist, the poet must 


yet obey his romantic spirit. For poetry is distin- 
guished from prose by a desire that broods upon its 
own activity, returning upon itself as a lapsed wave 
is caught up and carried forward by the sea. It is 
this that renders the subject-matter of poetry indif- 
ferent. Any subject is “ poetic” which the artist can 
invest with his personal ardor. It is “ prosaic” to 
the degree that he intellectualizes, that he resists its 
immediate claim upon him for the sake of imposing 
a more considered accent. That toward which the 
artist’s instinct drives him is “ poetic”; that which 
he accepts, as an object for the exercise of his technic 
or the play of his intelligence, is to this extent the 
subject matter of prose. 

Primitive poetic impul8e seems to be toward a 
perception of the external world. The mind of the 
poet, playing in the vague childhood of the race, dis- 
covers earth and air, the seas and the planets, with 
wonder and delight. It is only later that he discov- 
ers his own personality, and, as he progresses, the in- 


volution of that personality with a complex and in- 
apprehensible world. Much of the poetry at the 
close of the last century was the poetry of men 
defeated by the coils in which they found them- 
selves, fooling with surface fripperies and fra- 
grances. What marks contemporary English poetry 
is its preoccupation with the personal, a preoccupa- 
tion stimulated and directed by the increased com- 
plexity of our life. It is not so much that the splen- 
dor of a sunlit wind-ridden earth or the terror of 
space and thunder have lessened, as that the prob- 
lems we have more frequently to face are those of 
one personality impinging on others; and moreover 
that we have new knowledge about personal rela- 
tions no less revolutionary than the new knowledge 
about impersonal ones which shook the mid-nine- 
teenth century. 

Inasmuch as the majority of her poems deal with 
this novel world, Jean Starr Untermeyer is a mod- 
ern person. All art is to a degree pathological. It 
is a means of throwing off waste emotion. It is 
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medicine for the sick soul. So she makes her frank 


declaration : 

Not for Art’s sake, 

But to rid me of an ancient sorrow. 
And since to the sensitive mind the knowledge of its 
own loneliness is always intensely present, it is here 
her emphasis lies. If she dwells upon the soul’s 
essential solitude, however, it is without sentimental- 
ity and often with a stringent challenge. 

The authenticity of Growing Pains (Huebsch) 
lies in the poet’s surrender to her mood. A surrender 
which is yet not an abandonment, which is con- 
trolled by the cleverness of the technician as well 
as by the author’s realistic bias. Here are “ no songs 
for an idle lute.” If this seems a bold statement, 
an examination of the poems gives it validity. Not 
all have the same highly-wrought quality, but all 
seem to have been evoked by the pressure of life 
itself, by the demands of body and brain. The power 
of investing vulgar experience with beauty is patent 
in the color and odorous pungency of Autumn; in 
the mellow gravity.of A Man; in On the Beach, 
with its sure resurgent cadences, the infibulation 
of human passions with the vast heave and murmur 
of the sea; in Spring, perhaps the most sustained 
poem in the book, certainly one of the most penetrat- 
ing. »There is little verbal music in these poems, 
despite the author’s fine rhythmic sense. She cares 
‘ rather for a word’s adequacy than for its resonance. 
But her work has the virtues of that defect. For 
the sheer power of its imagery, no less than for its 
characteristic ironic vigor, High-Tide is fairly 
typical : 

I edged back against the night. 

The sea growled assault on the wave-bitten shore. 

And the breakers, 

Like young and impatient hounds, 

Sprang, with rough joy on the shrinking sand. 

Sprang—but were drawn back slowly, 


With a long, relentless pull, 
Whimpering, into the dark. 


Then I saw who held them captive; 

And I saw how they were bound 

With a broad and quivering leash of light, 
Held by the moon, 

As, calm and unsmiling, 

She walked the deep fields of the sky. 


In contrasting this with another first book, that 


of Alter Brody—A Family Album (Heubsch)— 
one comes to a sharper realization of those quali- 
ties which make a poet out of a realist. For while 
he has a kinship with the maturer artist, the lack 
of her restraint and sophistication sometimes twists 
his sincerest efforts into a blurred and pensive sen- 
timentality. His book is a confusion of power and 
weakness: the power of a harsh veracity and irony, 
the weakness of youth brooding over love and death. 


For Mrs. Untermeyer’s acute self-analysis Mr. 
Brody substitutes a more objective if less keen appre- 
hension of his environment. He is more nation- 
ally minded than the other poet, he is at once more 
self-conscious and less concentrated. He lingers on 
his racial affiliations; dwelling on the Russian 
village—with its “ sweet-sounding, time-scented 


’ mame ”"—where he was born, and upon the New 


York Ghetto to which he came, with the same fond 
accent, the same receptive lucidity. In the Ghetto 
twilight he regards the old tenements, 

Watching the tired faces coming home from work, 


Like dry-breasted hags 
Welcoming their children to their withered arms. 


And he asks: 


Is that ugly? 

That dreamy-eyed little ragamuffin urinating so contem- 
platively on the pavement, 

Patterning that square patch of sunlight into circles and 
ellipses 

With such intense absorption— 


or beholds the November trees, where 


Fearlessly, 

They thrust their dry branches against the sky; 
Long since the wind rifled their blossoms 

And scattered their foliage on the ground— 
Now they stand sternly erect, 

Naked and strong, 

* Having nothing: to lose. . 

Mr. Brody simply asserts himself to be a realist. 
Understanding the demands such a philosophy of art 
puts upon the poet, he strives unremittingly to fulfill 
them. There are many lapses and immaturities; he 
is often verbose; and sometimes his verse moves in 
the alert progressive rhythms of prose rather than the 
strophic curves of his chosen art. But there is the 
note of a significant voice here. 

Without any expressed theory, Mrs. Untermeyer 
achieves what Mr. Brody seeks. In spite of 4 more 
limited and delayed output, perhaps because of it, 
she comes more nearly to the core of poetic realism. 
Both poets deal with familiar things, finding their 
themes in the homely street, the common face, the 
eventualities of the day. Both prefer the use of un- 
rhymed free verse, probably for its greater strict- 
ness and terseness. Of the two, Mr. Brody is more 
apt to bejewel his verse with lovely phrases than 
to startle with the unequivocal adjective.’ The fact 
that Mrs. Untermeyer succeeds more frequently 
seems to be due rather to strenuous self-criticism 
than to any fundamental difference in attack. Ca- 
pacity to see the beauty in things common and 
grotesque, the grasp upon and plumbing of experi- - 
ence with the courage of the intellect, these are the 
hallmarks of their method, as well as the gifts of 


their art. 
-m BaBetTre DEUTSCH. 
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The Cult of Brutality 


I T IS A COMMON PLATITUDE that every extreme, 
from politics to literature breeds its own violent 
antithesis. Yet, familiar though the axiom may be 
and numerous though its examples are, it is always 
a fresh fascination to watch its workings in a new 
movement in art, a new ethnic cause, a renewed 
dispute in literary esthetics. Literature partic- 
ularly records these swings of the pendulum with 
an almost mathematical regularity. From the rude 
vigor of the Elizabethans to the polished artifice of 
Pope, from the pietistic elegance of Vaughan and 
Herbert to the straightforward simplicity of the 
Lake poets, one can trace the reactions not only of 
poetry, but of the age that produced it. In our own 
time we see the preponderant swing toward a free 
but earth-planted naturalism. The revulsion from 
a purely decorative literature, from mere verbal 
color and esthetic adroitness, has brought about work 
of the most opposite sort; the return (foretold by 
Synge) to brutality as a fresh starting-point is one 
of its outstanding results. We witness it in Eng- 
land in the narratives of Masefield, in the miniature 
dramas of W. W. Gibson, in certain phases of the 
poetry of Rupert Brooke, Siegfried Sassoon, and 
other young Georgians. In America, thanks possibly 
to the still predominating Puritan tradition, the re- 
action has been slower and less pervasive. But it 
already has its protagonists. We see its manifesta- 
tions in the work of Carl Sandburg; in certain of 
the ruder passages of Edgar Lee Masters, Arturo 
Giovannitti, Wallace Gould; in some of the street 
pictures of Roy Helton. And now, with a brutal 
intensity of his own, comes John Crowe Ransom 
with his first volume innocently entitled Poems 
About God (Holt). 

The title itself is misleading. Even the author's 
prefatory advertisement conceals the book’s harsh 
anger, its fierce humor. In his prologue, written 
in France, Mr. Ransom says: 

The first three or four poems that I ever wrote (that 
was two years ago) were done in three or four different 
moods and with no systematic design. I was therefore 
duly surprised to notice that each of them made con- 
siderable use of the term God. I studied the matter a 
little, and came to the conclusion that this was the most 
poetic of all terms possible; was,a term always being 
called into requisition during the great moments of the 
soul, now in tones of love, and now indignantly; and was 
the very last word that a man might say when standing 
in the presence of that ultimate mystery to which all our 
great experiences reduce. 

Wishing to make my poems as poetic as possible, I 
simply likened myself to a diligent apprentice and went 
to work to treat rather systematically a number of the 


occasions on which this term was in use with common 
American men. And since these occasions fairly crowded 


into mind even at the most casual inventory, I also 
likened myself to a sovereign and a chooser; and I very 
quickly ruled that I should consider only those situations 
as suitable in which I could imagine myself pronouncing 
the name God sincerely and spontaneously, never by that 
way of routine which is death to the esthetic and 
religious emotions. 
What is misleading about these ingratiating sen- 
tences is the emphasis that _is put on a subject which 
is dropped time and again (usually to the volume’s 
advantage), an emphasis which is likely to lead to a 
false appraisal. For Mr. Ransom is less concerned 
with the whims, turns, and injustices of an anthro- 
pomorphic deity than he is in the use of God as good 
material. In spite of his honest protestation, Mr. 
Ransom delights in employing his Creator (or rather, 
his creation) for artistic effects; he uses him to 
tighten up a phrase, to round a rhyme, to raise a 
dull narrative to a higher or more dramatic pitch. 
When he forgets his program altogether, he succeeds 
with far greater ease. Thus the poem, One Who 
Rejected Christ, drags in a sacred allusion by the 
very hair of its head. Its actual impulse is far from 
a spiritual one. Instead of religious indignation or 
ministerial unction there is a hard, bucolic satire that 
ends: 

I’m not like other farmers, 

I make my farming pay; 

I never go in for sentiment, 


And seeing that roses yield no rent 
I cut the stuff away. 


A very good thing for farmers 

If they would learn my way 

For crops are all that a pom field grows, 
And nothing is worse than a sniff of rose 
In the good strong smell of hay. 

The whole volume bristles with this acerbity, a 
pungence often carried to an unusually bitter climax. 
Mr. Ransom pursues, with remorseless vigor, a 
stark honesty, a bitter truth; he cares little whether 
his frank expressiveness startles the unprepared or 
disgusts the squeamish. Examine Grace, with its 
brusque blend of beauty and ugliness. Here he ha: 
dramatically evoked the partners plowing, the hired 
hand who prayed “ to live in the sunshine of His 
face” and (through “an overdose of grace”) col- 
lapsed underneath the broiling sun, the contrast 
of the man dying in the midst of his vomit and the 
calm setting with its half-ironic loveliness. Dumb- 
Bells is scarcely less effective, with its blunt cartoon 
of thirty fat men “ reducing ” 

Dripping sweat and pumping blood 

They try to make themselves like God. 
In A Christmas Colloquy there is less roughness; 
a quieter if somewhat too extended irony points the 
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poet’s revolt. And in poems like Wrestling (as by 
a coarser Robert Frost), Prayer, Noonday, Grace 
(with its gustatory catalogue), and Geometry the 
original candor mounts with a stronger individuality. 
A fragment from the last-named may illustrate: 


My window looks upon a wood 

That stands as tangled as it stood 

When God was centuries too young 

To care how right he worked, or wrong, 
His patterns in obedient trees ; 

Unprofited by the centuries 

He still plants on as crazily 

As in his drivelling infancy. 


Smali though the range may be, Mr. Ransom’s 
manner is varied enough. The lines run from the 
surprisingly powerful to the incredibly banal, from 
epithets that are forceful to phrases that are both 
flatulent and flat. Nor are the crudities confined 


to his treatment; they often bury his racy lines in a 
flood of cheap philosophizing couched in a wearying 
meter. Mr. Ransom is fond, for instance, of ring- 
ing many changes (not too skilfully) on a single 
over-stressed rhyme—and, betrayed by a rather in- 
sensitive ear, he commits still further musical 
atrocities. This tone-deafness allows him to perpe- 
trate rhymes as false as those employed by the School 
of Popular Songs for One-Fingered Pianists— 

“rhymes” as vaudevillian as “girl—world,” “down 
—ground,” “way—parley.” His next book will 
doubtless eliminate such gaucheries. It is to be 
hoped that the growing sophistication hinted at in 
the first paragraph of his introduction will not over- 
refine a gift that has, for all its rawness, individual- 
ity, strength, and the promise of stronger things. 


Louis UNTERMEYER. 


London, May 10 


= NOT SURE whether a change in the editor- 
ship of the Times is a matter which directly con- 
cerns literature. Perhaps it does, and in any case 
it is always interesting. In this particular case it 
is even more interesting than usual. The retiring 
editor, Mr. Geoffrey Dawson (né Robinson), has 
allowed it to be known that he has resigned because 
he feels that Lord Northcliffe is dissatisfied with 
him. And Lord Northcliffe is dissatisfied, he 
imagines, because of the divergence between the 
policy pursued by the Times and that pursued by 
the other journals under his lordship’s control. This 
divergence may have been for years a source of irri- 
tation to Lord Northcliffe—and of pride, mixed 
perhaps with apprehension, to Mr. Dawson; but the 
knowledge that it existed will probably come as a 
Surprise to the general public. Mr. Winston 
Churchill years ago, when he was a member of a 
Liberal cabinet, remarked in the House of Com- 
mons that he was not moved by what appeared in 
the Daily Mail, whether in its halfpenny or its 
threepenny edition; and it has always been supposed 
that the difference of general purpose between the 
Times and the Daily Mail was much what might 
be supposed to exist between a fifteen-inch howitzer 
and a field-gun. Both took their part in the artil- 
lery preparation of any position which Lord North- 
cliffe desired to storm. 

But this being so, the difference which Lord 
Northcliffe’s control has made to the Times has 
been in one direction surprisingly small. “In the di- 
rection of successful management it has of course 
been great; but even those persons who prophesied 
the collapse of its prestige under the new regime are 


still obliged to admit, whether they will or not, that 
it is our first paper. I have heard many surprising 
results ascribed to the change in its ownership. I 
have heard it said that the whole course of our war 
administration would have been changed; that the 
Asquith Government would not have fallen; that 
Mr. Lloyd George would not have become Prime 
Minister; and that, according to the views of the 
speaker the war would either have been won earlier 
or not at all—if Lord Northcliffe had not secured 
effective control before the war began. On these 
points I offer no opinion. But I am certainly of the 
opinion that, whatever may be the use to which the 
prestige of the paper is put, its prestige remains very 
much the same. The persons who describe the 
Daily Mail as the worst influence in our public life 
and who believe that the Times is merely the in- 
strument of the creator of the Daily Mail, continue 
to rely on the Times as the ultimate court of appeal 
so far as news is concerned. 

Perhaps the subtle divergence of policy, percepti- 
ble only to Lord Northcliffe and to Mr. Dawson, has 
done this without our being aware of how it is done; 
and the appointment of Mr. H. Wickham Steed as 
editor may be the beginning of the end. In five 
years perhaps, by one of those Napoleonic changes to 
which Lord Northcliffe is addicted, it may suddenly 
appear as the first morning paper entirely devoted to 
colored pictures; and a link with the past will be 
gone. But somehow I do not really anticipate that. 
I give Lord Northcliffe credit for being the greatest 
journalistic genius this country has ever produced; 
and I imagine his genius is capable of understanding 
the mechanics of the Times as well as those of 
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Answers or Comic Cuts. Mr. Steed, besides, is a 
highly respectable journalist, who is believed to 
understand the Jugo-Slav question. I am sure he 
will not be a party to anything vulgar or rash. 

Meanwhile what we are all anxious about is the 
fate of the Times Literary Supplement. This is a 
quite separate paper, not given away with the 
Times, but it is under the same management and 
equally subject to the nod of our journalistic Jupiter. 
It has nevertheless pursued a policy distinctly diver- 
gent from that of its owner’s other papers; and it has 
been acclaimed as the most telling opponent of 
Northcliffism extant. It is not perhaps quite that, 
becauve it preaches for the most part to the con- 
verted; but it is a very distinguished upholder of 
liberty and the humanities, including among its con- 
tributors that almost excessively idealistic writer, 
Mr. A. Clutton Brock. One has wondered for a 
long time why his lordship stood it; and indeed one 
might imagine that he would be anxious to suppress 
it on other grounds than those of policy. It has long 
dull articles about ideals, and for the rest is made 
up of correspondence on the text of Shakespeare and 
the principles of English prosody and of pages on 
pages of reviéws of books, most of which probably 
seem to Lord Northcliffe as unreadable as the books 
themselves would be. It is generally supposed that 
only the amazing, inexplicable fact of its continued 
success, witnessed by unimpeachable circulation 
figures, has hitherto held his hand; but no one 
knows how long this will continue. Therefore 
when any change overtakes the Times, we all feel a 
little nervous about the Times Literary Supplement. 

I came across this question of circulation enter- 
tainingly the other day in another circle of ideas. 
Mr. Monro, the founder and proprietor of the 
Poetry Bookshop, is in a semi-demobilized condition 
and is applying himself to the resumption of affairs. 
As a result he discovered, I understand, that Mr. 
De la Mare now leads the field and that Mr. - 
(whose name I won’t mention, because I think it 
not so creditable to us) is an honorable second. 
Poetry hath her best-sellers no less than fiction and, 
I suppose, always had, even when Swinburne limped 
first past the post with an edition of 600 copies, 400 
for sale in Germany. But if it is now a more sub- 
stantial thing than it was to be a best-seller among 
the poets, some of the credit for that happy fact 
must go to Mr. Monro. 


He founded the Poetry Bookshop in 1912—an 
important year, the year after the publication of 
Rupert Brooke’s first volume. He founded it to 
meet thé very real difficulty caused by the fact that 
a person who wanted in those days to buy a book of 
verse often failed unless he had great persistence and 
a profound expert knowledge of the publishing 
trade. The ordinary bookseller met all inquiries 
with a perfect ignorance and a sullen determination 
not to help. If you supplied him with the fullest 
details of publisher and price, he would still 
meditate for months on the desirability of allowing 
such dangerous stuff to pass through his shop. Of 
course he never in any circumstances stocked it. All 
this was changed by the Poetry Bookshop, where 
(broadly speaking) they stocked nothing else; and I 
think that the future historian of English literature 
will mark 1912 as a turning-point. I do not mean 
that Mr. Monro provoked a Renaissance by opening 
a shop, but I am of opinion that his enterprising 
(and as it has turned out, entirely successful) action 
was one of the most important of a number of symp- 
toms which began to be obvious at about the same 
time. In or about that year a new public interest 
in verse arose and, I think, the demand gave a cer- 
tain healthiness to the supply. It induces a more 
normal and more human state of mind to write 
what has a chance of pleasing than to produce in 
the void; and poets who never thought of abandon- 
ing verse because it was unpopular really did begin 
to write a little better when they seemed to have a 
greater chance of a hearing. 

Someone said wistfully to me the other day (a 
poet of course) that he wished he could.see a history 
of English literature written some hundred years 
hence. By Jove! So do I. I am convinced, and 
have always maintained, that we are indubitably at 
the beginning of what can only be called, in an un- 
comfortable term, a movement; but I am certain 
that as yet we know very little of its eventual extent 
and character. Our view of it has changed a good 
deal in the six years that have passed since the ap- 
pearance of Rupert Brooke and the first volume of 
Georgian Poetry and the foundation of the Poetry 
Bookshop. Reputations have risen and declined. 


New promise has appeared. The works of Mr. De * 


la Mare sell briskly. It is a curious and entertain- 
ing world; and I do wish that I could live for- 


Gwe. Epwarp SHANKS. 


Sun Glamour 


The day has brought me sun-loaned cheer, 
And to unchangeable ways—change. 
But dusk is here to make them strange, 


Making them clear. 


Haze HAL. 
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CLARENCE BRITTEN 


In Charge of the Reconstruction Program: 


JOHN DEWEY 


tus TREATY WITH GERMANY SHOULD BE 
summarily rejected by the Senate. It is contrary to 
the view of world peace laid down by President 
Wilson both before and after the United States 
entered the war. It is in specific violation of the 
fourteen points and hence of the terms of the Armis- 
tice. -It is opposed-to the theory of the League of 
Nations and commits such @ league to the defense 
and administration of territorial and economic ar- 
rangements which are wrong in principle and im- 
- possible in practice. The treaty should be rejected 
as a matter of national honor,- of national safety, 
and of national service to the world. Such rejec- 
tion will undoubtedly give opportunity for a better 
peace—a peace of honor, generosity, and mutual ad- 
vantage—between Germany and the United States. 
It may have the same effect on the peace between 
Germany and her other enemies. Far from hav- 
ing a modifying influence on the exactions of the 
Allies, the presence of the United States in their 
ranks has apparently given them confidence to de- 
mand terms which but for our guarantee would be 
obviously impossible. Our withdrawal from the 
Conference at this time is likely therefore to con- 
tribyte to an earlier stabilization of Europe. And 
in any event the freedom of the United States from 
responsibility for the present Treaty is a necessary 
condition of its support and participation in a 
genuine international organization of the world, the 
necessity for which will be greater than ever. 


By AND LARGE THE TERMS OF THE GREAT PEACE 
were drawn to secure two objects; one offensive— 
the destruction of Germany ; one defensive—the pre- 
servation of the present economic and political sys- 
tem. Obviously it was impossible to destroy all of 
Germany. It is less obvious, but equally true, that 
in the process of destroying a part of Germany the 
Allies have breached the defenses of the old order. 
In the long run, it makes little difference whether 
the German government signs the Treaty or not. If 
the Treaty is rejected, the Allies will enforce its 
terms without the ajd of German official machinery. 
If the government accepts the Treaty, the Allies 
will for the time being have the aid of a German 
executive organism obedient to their wishes. In 
the first case the Entente governments will very 
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THORSTEIN VEBLEN 


HELEN MAROT 


shortly find themselves dealing directly and at 
once with the “ kept classes ” of Germany, who will 
collect the required tribute from the masses of the 
population. Im the second case, the officials will 
form an additional class of intermediaries between 
the Germans who produce and the Allies who claim 
the product. But the governing and owning classes of 
Germany already rock in the storms of revolution. 
To insure the final and complete overthrow of both, 
it only remained for the Allies to make the position 
of official or capitalist not worth fighting for. And 
in this the statesmen have succeeded admirably. 
The terms are indeed “ ruinous ’’—they will ruin 
the two intermediary classes in Germany and iron 
the population out into decentralized socialism. 
When this has been accomplished, the burdens laid 
upon Germany will rest, not (as is usual) upon tax- 
collecting classes that profit in spite of burdens, but 
directly upon the flat masses of the German people. 
Whether the capitalist system caused the war is a 
somewhat academic question. Certainly it made 
the peace—a peace with terms so heavy that Ger- 
man capitalism will be crushed out of existence, 
and the subject classes of Germany will be united in 
a hatred born of nationalistic rebellion and the class 
war. This animosity will have for its object the 
foreign “ kept classes” whose only capitalistic func- 
tion, as far as Germany is concerned, is the absorp- 
tion of profits. Here, then, for the first time the 
class that owns and the class that works appear in 
the undecorated roles of the taxer and the taxed. 
Whether or not this reductio ad absurdum of the 
old order will have an appreciable effect upon the 
taxed classes in the allied countries remains to be 
seen. Already it seems safe to predict that allied 
and German labor will find friendship in adversity. 
All this escapes those critics who seize upon the 
easiest interpretation of the Treaty and find the 
Allies in danger of killing the German goose that is 
expected to lay the golden eggs of indemnity. The 
figure does not go far enough. The real goose is 
an international bird; as long as labor and brain 
power in Germany and elsewhere are organized for 
production incident to the preservation of life, the 
goose lives. It is the system for collecting the eggs 
that is everywhere in danger. 
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Ts CHIEF USE OF A LEAGUE oF NATIONS FOR 
the great silent majority of the earth should be as a 
form of liquidation for empires in esse and in posse, 
to release the millions of India, Egypt, and Ireland 
from British and the millions of Korea from Japan- 
ese dominion—to save the millions of China, Rus- 
sia, and Africa from threatening imperialistic am- 
bitions. The great danger of the Covenant, as was 
promptly seen by its advocates, was in Article X 
which seemed in effect to validate existing empires. 
The final arrangements prelifninary to the Treaty, 
and the Treaty itself, give no comfort to those who 
hoped for the first and feared the second. The case 
of Ireland is the most advanced of those of nations 
seeking self-government. Sir Edward Carson has 
forbidden Lloyd George to receive the American 
Commission sent to raise the Irish question at the 
Peace Conference. The English occupation of Egypt 
is the most outstanding case of international treach- 
ery on the part of a European nation. At the bid- 
ding of the Egyptian. bondholders, English guns 
were turned on Alexandria in 1882 and the prom- 
ising nationalistic movement under Arabi Pasha 
was crushed. The English government promised 
solemnly in the sight of all Europe to withdraw from 
Egypt. After continuing its occupation for thirty- 
two years, it declared a protectorate over Egypt in 
1914. For nearly five years the United States re- 
fused formal recognition of this act. Only a few 
days ago President Wilson’s complacency triumphed 
over his conscience; he accepted the protectorate, 
adding a little pious piffle to the Egyptians about the 
folly of their attempts at self-determination. The 
whole of India is a burning, seething sore. Literally, 
millions are engaged in a demonstration against the 
economic exploitation of the country under British 
authority—and particularly against the withdrawal 
of all civil rights from Hindus by the Rowlatt Acts. 
The voices of Robert Williams, Robert Smillie, and 
George Lansbury are raised in their behalf in a call 
to their countrymen “to join us in our protest 
against the bombing and shooting of unarmed men 
and women, and in our demand for a public in- 
quiry into these outrages.” In this connection it is 
interesting to remember that England has always 
professed to hold India as trustee for the Indiah 
people on the same principle as that implicit in the 
system of mandatories under the League of Nations. 
It is with little confidence in the light of the news 
from Egypt and India that we contemplate the pros- 
pect of handing the rest of Africa over to England 
as mandatory. The Japanese atrocities in Korea are 
likely to be duplicated in Shantung—underwritten 
by President Wilson, the United States, and the 
League of Nations. The connection of this state of 
affairs throughout the world controlled by the 
Executive powers of the League with the future of 
Germany under the Treaty is obvious. Germany 
is to take her place as the chief of the martyr nations 
—the exponent of their wrongs, the leader in their 
plea for justice and in their movement for freedom. 


It would be another ironical turn of history that 
should make Germany the hope of freedom in the 
world, and enroll the nations that fought ‘for liberty 
and self-determination, in a League of Free Nations 
as misnamed as the Holy Alliance. 


"Tesar WALT WHITMAN IS ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
old. During the century since his birth his States 
have evolved a scene very different from that crude 
and spacious panorama, extending westward from a 
narrow selvage of provincial elegance to a fabulous 
frontier, which seems to us the congruous back- 
ground for his rugged figure. Yet we feel—those 
of us who attend him at all—that he was spiritually 
more nearly our contemporary than were any of the 
other men of letters whose centenaries we have 
lately celebrated or are soon to celebrate. Many of 
them represented, more easily and intimately per- 
haps than Whitman the poet ever represented any- 
thing, the textures of the particular segments of life 
that enclosed them; but in a large loose way Whit- 
man the man increasingly typifies for us the general 
canvas of that life. At the same time, and even while 
the scene which he proclaimed as American recedes 
into a conveniently remote golden age in our nation- 
al consciousness, Whitman the prophet advances 
upon us as spokesman for what we like to think are 
our enduring ideals. No doubt this is the normal 
career for the prophet: his time melts into history — 
as a single luminous page; he himself is purged and 
canonized as its surviving hero. Now if there is 
any social validity in this prophet-making process, it - 
is perhaps less futile than many think it to be to 
cull from the master’s works passages of plausible 
contemporary pertinence—“ prophecies.” Not that 
the prophet will actually have anticipated the con- 
ditions or events to which his words are thus ap- 
plied, but that he will enrich |his readers’ desires 
and thoughts with something of the combined dig- 
nity and familiar warmth, of the clearer and closer 
community of purpose, that accrues from a continu- 
ing tradition and that no age can achieve for itself 
in isolation. Therefore it is not necessary to believe 
that when Whitman wrote Years of the Moderna he 
was predicting the kind of European war we have 
just passed through, or the sort of peace we are de- 
bating, or the Russian Revolution, or any fortunate 
sequels to any of these events, in order to warm 
our newer faith in freedom at the fire of his lines: 
What historic denouements are those we so rapidly 
approach? 
I see men marching and countermarching by swift 
millions, 
I see the frontiers and boundaries of the old autocracies 
broken, 
I see the landmarks of European Kings removed, 
I see this day the people beginning their landmarks (all 
others give way). 
What whispers are these, O lands, running ahead of you, 
passing under the seas! 
Are all nations communing? . . 
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W wy SHOULD NEARLY EVERYBODY INDULGE A 
conviction that he can write poetry? Relatively 
few unequipped amateurs think themselves painters 
or sculptors or composers. Are the other arts pro- 
tected from tyro invasion by the obvious recalci- 


. trance of their media, while poetry, whose stuff is 


after all only the words that Everyman uses to 
transact his daily affairs, looks to be an easier busi- 
ness? Whoever has to read manuscripts for a pub- 
lication which prints verse will be suspicious of that 
solution, for he will long since have become con- 
vinced that more unskilled pens attempt poetry than 
attempt fiction, drama, or criticism—whose stuff is 
equally words and whose patterns look even easier to 
the unpracticed. Is it because rhythm is more funda- 
mental in us than the plastic impulse, and earlier de- 
mands its satisfaction? The popularity of dancing, 
from the elaboration of new steps to the vogue for 
unskilled “ interpretive” license, lends plausibility 
to that hypothesis. Yet music is also a rhythmic 
art, and drumming is easier to acquire than scan- 
sion—why then are we not deafened by amateur 
drummers? Finally, there is the notion that com- 
posing poetry is somehow a necessity to adolescence, 
like first love, which it almost universally accom- 
panies. If the will to unskilled versifying were only 
confined to the adolescent! Nevertheless one 


guesses that this notion looks in the right direction. - 


For poetry, as Carlyle or somebody else has said, is 
essentially autobiographical ; and if the urge to talk 
about ourselves is acutest in adolescence, the itch 
lingers long in most of us. Poetry is intimate gossip 
sublimated, raised at its best to the nth power of 
intensity, and yet protected from a too raw curios- 
ity and the risk of indiscretion by the fact that it 
is poured into molds accepted by convention. All 
men want to talk about themselves as fully as they 
can with social safety; therefore all men hanker to 
write poetry. Some are content to believe that 
rhyme is poetry, and produce the pallid invertebrate 
verse that is perhaps rifest in New England; others 
are persuaded that sentiment is also requisite, and 
flood the Southern newspapers with flowery wed- 
ding and funeral pieces; the half-literate discover 
poetic diction, and drive magazine editors to drink 
early on Monday morning; undergraduates make 
the acquaintance of sonnets, ballades, villanelles, and 
rondeaux, and polish off tracings that resemble 
poems much as tissue patterns resemble dresses. Ob- 
serving all of which, iconoclasts conclude that rhyme, 
meter, sentiment, poetic diction, and metrical pat- 
terns only hobble Pegasus, and mount him bareback 
for free-versatile flights. Schools arise and stiffen 
“lazy verse” with new gear in place of the discarded 
harness. And shortly there is a “ poetic renaissance.” 


Ane MEN OF THE Rep SPECIAL WHO WERE SAVED 
from deportation by the generous efforts of Charles 

t and Caroline A. Lowe, are now being re- 
leased from Ellis Island, penniless, three thousand 


miles from home. The government, under whose 
authority they were arrested, imprisoned, and 
brought to this city refused to accept any respon- 
sibility for returning them to their homes. If they 
had been convicted of crime and served sentence 
they would be entitled to transportation, but being 
innocent under the law they have no such claim. 
This monstrous injustice of the government must be 
made good by private charity. Tue Drat will 
receive contributions and see that they are used to 
enable the men to reach home. 


A LETTER IN ANOTHER COLUMN GIVES A SPECIFIC 
instance of the atrocities committed by soldiers 
against their fellow citizens. We have repeatedly 
called attention to the refusal of the War Depart- 
ment to take any cognizance of such outrages, except 
where negro soldiers were involved, and to the offi- 
cial approval extended by the Adjutant General to 
persons inciting them. As the attack on The Call 
was alleged to be in support of the Victory Loan, 
protest was made to Secretary Glass. His reply is 
that of a true Southern gentleman. He deprecates 
lynching but refuses to hold the lynchers responsible. 
It is the “ incendiary ” nature of articles in The Call 
which is at fault, just as it might be the hideous na- 
ture of the crime of rape. He has no word of con- 
demnation for the men who acted as judge, jury, 
and executioner upon the offending newspaper—no 
apology for his loan workers who egged them on. 
In this he merely repeats the attitude of his chief. 
Mr. Wilson calls inciters.to mob violence un-Amer- 
ican, but nevertheless continues to honor and trust 
them, as he will doubtless continue to honor and 
trust Mr. Glass. 


Many READERS OF THE DIAL HAVE NOTED 
the omission of the price in connection with the titles 
of books reviewed. This is made necessary by a 
ruling of the Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
In the mind of this functionary all reviews are in 
the nature of advertisements; the only motive he 
can conceive for the mention of such a commodity 
as a book is to sell it; and accordingly in his view 


‘the pages of this magazine devoted to reviews of 


books should be charged postage at the rate for 


. advertising material and trade journals. He is 


willing to suspend this ruling, provided the price 
of the book is not mentioned. It is superfluous to 
point out that this interference with long-estab- 
lished custom is in line with the attitude of repres- 
sion for which the Post Office Department has 
become noted. The only remedy we can suggest 
is that librarians and other readers who are inter- 
ested in price as well as the size of books send 
their protests directly to the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, or to their representatives at Wash- 
ington. 
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Communications 


OnE FUTURE FOR AMERICAN POETRY 


Six: It would be difficult to ascertain whether 
the discussion of an art is usually a sign of its birth 
or of its dissolution. A corpse is most convenient 
for dissection. But in the case of American poetry 
it is almost unnecessary to remark that there has 
been as yet no body of verse worthy the name; and 
since the awakening interest in such things, vouched 
for by their publication, cannot indicate post- 
mortem curiosity, we can afford to assume that there 
is an immediate flowering in preparation for the 
submerged art in this country. Meanwhile, come 
what will, the discussions are stimulating and ex- 
hilarating, and especially so the clear-headed critical 
estimates of Mr. Conrad Aiken, who, though a 
member of the craft, retains a delightfully un- 
partisan attitude toward the members of every 
school, group, and chorus. Yet it is impossible to 
please anybody all the time, and Mr. Aiken’s classi- 
fication of American poetry leaves me convinced and 
unsatisfied. Convinced as to the state of our poetical 
product, unsatisfied with the remedy offered. 

To Mr. Aiken there seems a middle dish between 
vulgar sentimental sugar-candy and recondite pea- 
cock’s tongues; the ham and eggs—may I say—of 
verse, appetizing, nourishing, and generally avail- 
able. He laments its absence from the American 
menu. In Browning’s words, “the poets pour us 
wine,” some so sweet that it sickens us, others of 
so condensed, complex, and occult a flavor that we 
take it puzzled, in tentative sips. The plea is for a 
medium grade, palatable but with body. 

One classification suggests another; and when I 
came in the same hour upon Landor’s tribute to 
Browning it occurred to me that in this poem lay 
the basis of another and truer division, applicable 
in almost every instance, and pointing to a possible 
poetical future in a country whose artists have 
shown a tendency toward clarity, conciseness, 
cleverness, and away from sentimentality: 


Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse. 


The linking of these two names is impressive in 
itself. ‘These are men outside the great tradition of 
English poetry, who strive, not after sensuous 
imagery, the purple patch, incense-breathing melody, 
but for intellectually stimulating analysis and glee- 
ful, ironical portraiture. English poetry has been 
dominated, from Spenser down, by all that is sweet 
and lovely in music, picture, and sentiment. Shake- 
speare, able to do as he pleased, finally threw his 
great weight into the scale on Spenser’s side, donned 
for his tragedies gorgeous trailing robes, and spoke 
in elegiac music. Milton is a high priest of har- 
mony ; Wordsworth (at his best), Blake, Coleridge, 


Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Swinburne, Rossetti 
utter the emotional and lyrical cry. But the appeal 
of Chaucer and Browning, together with that of 
Byron and Burns, at their highest, is based upon 
detached and philosophic observation of the human 
comedy. The characteristic works of these four 
men—such as the Prologue, Fra Lippo Lippi, Don 
Juan, Tam o’ Shanter—indicate their attitude 
immediately. Keen, critical, humorous observers of 
human nature are they all, attempting other man- 
ners only at the risk of becoming rhetorical—as 
witness Burns in his love songs: The grand divi- 
sion is in attitude. Spenser leads a group of poets 
who were in the main seekers after the beautiful, 
preeminently receptive and emotional. And Chav- 
cer, no less English, heads a smaller list of those 
who loved truth and its ironies, and an active intel- 
lect, more than the singing robes. 

Many of us are sick of that ubiquitous insipid 
sweetness which results from a too absolute sur- 
render to that main tradition of “the light that 
never was on sea or land.” The past glories of 
English poetry are largely due to the creation and 
re-creation of that light; but the age and the land 
in which we live are too clear-eyed to appreciate the 
beautiful illusion. Many of us also have a prefer- 
ence for Keats, but his purple is foreign to our 
garish day; and an attempt to imitate him now is as 
futile and shallow as the piano reveries of ten years 
ago. Perhaps the future lies with those who are 
able to look at modern things in modern daylight, 
and who are willing to report them without throw- 
ing about them any glamour of age, distance, or 
exotic custom. In this realistic age all the old para- 
phernalia of romance, once so natural, spontaneous, 
and true, seems trashy and affected. The tinsel is 
frayed; the tricks are stale. There must exist, on 
every hand, waiting for the seeing eye, exquisite 
ironies, comparable with To a Louse, The Bishop 
Orders His Tomb, and The Vision of Judgment. 
Our own most distinctively national verse has in- 
cluded lesser attempts in the Chaucerian tradition. 
Some of the Biglow Papers, On Lending a Punch 
Bowl, and The Last Leaf—and a few of the etch- 
ings of Emerson—are natural and forthright utter- 
ances in that vein. 

Those who try to prettify modern life and ad- 
venture, in the manner of Masefield and Noyes, 
receive an immediate and impermanent reward. 
They have poured new wine into ancient and leaky 
receptacles. And no great modern master in the 
other school has arisen, though Edwin Arlington 
Robinson in this country has shown the way, and 
with Robert Frost we turn with finality from 
Tennyson and look freely about us. The future 
may be his. But America has not yet been ex- 
pressed. For the most part attempts at poetical 
utterance have been limited, even in the hands of 
a man like George Sterling, to endeavors to imitate 
the inimitable in sonnet and lyric. We have wished 
to reproduce beauty in mood and speech, but beauty 
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is a foreign element to our nation; there is no sin- 
cerity in our rhapsodies. It is to Chaucer, and not 
to Milton, that we must turn for “ freedom, virtue, 
power. MAXWELL ANDERSON. 
New York City. 
THE PATH ON THE RAINBOW 


Sir: I am asking for a little space in which to 
protest Mr. Louis Untermeyer’s review of the an- 
thology of American Indian verse in your issue of 


“March 8. Or perhaps it amounts to a protest 


against giving a book of such national, one might 
say international interest to be reviewed by one 
whose mind has so evidently never visited west of 
Broadway. 

Mr. Untermeyer describes himself as a “ mere 
man of letters,” a more limiting title than I should 
have chosen for him, but it begins to be a question 
in America whether a man is entitled to describe 
himself as a man of letters at all who so compla- 
cently confesses his ignorance of and inability, to 
enter into the vast body of aboriginal literature of 
his country, literature that’ rises to the saga form 
easily comparable to the great works on which Euro- 
pean literature is built, and to epics that for sonority 
and richness of figure approach and at times equal 
the epics of Homer. That these treasures of native 
literature are not yet available in that easy edition 
de luxe which Mr. Untermeyer appears to desire, 
is very largely due to the large number of persons 
who, like Mr. Untermeyer, apparently can not get 
at literature in any other form. The movement, 
however, to aid the average American to under- 
stand what his own land has to say through the 
medium of a homogeneous race, will not be helped 
by making such reviews a mere statement of limita- 
tion. 

I agree with Mr. Untermeyer that The Path on 
the Rainbow might have been accompanied by ex- 
planatory notes to the advantage of most readers. 
I may say here that the only thing that has pre- 
vented me from publishing such an edition of 
American verse, is the difficulty of finding a pub- 
lisher for anything that smacks of scholarship in 
that direction. But I feel that the failure to get 
anything out of the edition as it stands is wholly 
Mr. Untermeyer’s. It would be a great deal, for 
instance, to have fully established, as this volume 
does, that vers libre and Imagism are in truth 
primitive forms, and both of them generically Amer- 
ican forms, forms instinctively selected by people 
living in America and freed from outside influence. 

I feel quite sure that I said enough in the intro- 
duction to enable the thoughtful reader to discover 
that Imagism is an incomplete form, as recognized 
by the Indian, requiring melody and the beat of 
drum or pounding feet to fulfill itself. It should 
have been fruitful to the thoughtful poet to consider 
just how far the Indian could carry this form, as 
instanced in the Marriage Song of Tiakens, which 


I am sure I could have passed off as Greek by the 
simple change of name. 

Even more interesting it is to note how stanza 
structure is built up out of the unrhymed, un- 
measured lyric, as is shown in the collection of songs 
from the Southwest. And what a lot of discussion 
might be saved us if Mr. Untermeyer could have 
made the observation which this volume suggests, 
and further inquiry could but confirm, about several 
things that Imagism is nof. It is not, with the 
aboriginal, merely descriptive, and never merely 
decorative. 

The incident which the reviewer recounts as re- 
lated to him by Mr. Robert Frost is true enough; 
it may be found by the curious in Burton’s Ojibway 
Songs, and since Mr. Burton so frankly admits his 
error, he would not object to my saying that it is 
not the only mistaken translation he made. When 
one considers how many readings of Sappho and 
even of Shakespeare are in doubt, it is not surpris- 
ing that Indian verse should occasionally suffer at the 
hands of the translator. It is also true and ought not 
to seem surprising, as Mr. Untermeyer suspects, that 
Indian poets are like other poets, occasionally banal 
and commonplace, but it is again pertinent to suggest 
that something more than a “ mere man of letters ” 
is required for the appreciation of literature which is © 
different from one’s own, or the fashion of the hour. 

It is not necessary to read banality into the par- 
ticular examples given by Mr. Untermeyer, any 
more than one reads triviality into an army singing 
John Brown’s Body because the words are trivial. 
I did not translate the particular verse instanced by 
Mr. Untermeyer, but what must always be taken 
into consideration behind Indian songs is democracy 
of thinking and feeling. The communal life of the 
Indian leads to a community of thinking which made 
many words unnetessary, made the words a spring 
for the release of emotion which mfght be anything 
but banal. Ten thousand American boys in a 
foreign land singing Home Sweet Home is a very 
moving thing, and twice ten Indians at the ragged 
end of winter, when the food goes stale and their 
very garments smell of wood smoke, singing the 
maple sugar song might sing a great deal of poetry 
into it, poetry of rising sap, clean snow water, call- 
ing partridge, and the friendly click of bass bowls 
and birch bark sap buckets. If Mr. Untermeyer 
could get his mind off the Indian Anthology as a 
thing of type and paper, he might have got some- 
thing more out of it. He might even have launched 
into a dissertation on the horrible banality of poetry 
under complete democracy, and have further sup- 
ported it by turning over a few pages to songs of 
the Southwest where everybody knows~the abori- 
ginals live in terraced houses, and the stanza form 
advanced with the increase of privacy and individu- 
ality of living. No one who reads the Hako cere- 
mony of the Pawnees, realizing that the Pawnee 
country is open, rolling prairie, lifting toward long 
level mesas, can fail to be struck with the way in 
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which the shape of the lines is influenced by the 
contours of the country. It was in order to show 
just such local influences that the poems in the An- 
thology were grouped sectionally rather than 
tribally. 

That all these things seem to have been missed by 
the reviewer raises again the question as to whether 
we can ever have anything which is American litera- 
ture, sui generis, until literary judgment begins to 
be American and leaves off being thoroughly New 
Yorkish. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


Mary AustIN. 


Tue ScHOOL PROBLEM IN RUSSIA 


Sir: In your issue of April 19 under the title The 
Soviets and the Schools, Mr. Lomonossoff gives a 
brief survey of recent educational reforms in Russia 
and concludes his article in the following words: 
“ But it is an enigma to me why both Provisional 
Governments overlooked the school problem.” This 
conveys a false idea and leads the reader to believe 
that all the reforms mentioned in his article are to be 
attributed to the Bolshevik leaders. These are un- 
doubtedly also Mr. Lomonossoff’s views. 

The following facts will prove, however, that 
some of his assertions need revision. 

In the first place Mr. Lomonossoff tries to im- 
press the reader with the fact that the secularization 
of schools is entirely the work of the Bolshevik 
school authorities. This is not the case. In the 
Vyestnik Vremennavo Pravitelstva (the organ of 
the Provisional Government) for 1917, no. 89, we 
read: 


For an actual and uniform realization of general in- 
struction all the elementary schools included in the school 
system, or all those which receive state grant for their 
upkeep or for the salaries of the personnel, among others, 
the church schools under the control of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, as well as the Church Seminaries and two- 
class schools, are herewith transferred to the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Mr. Lomonossoff further states that “the main 
reform of the Russian schools consists of the crea- 
tion of a continuous school system which was in the 
process of creation already in November.” In this 
Mr. Lomonossoff contradicts himself. The Bolshe- 
viki, as is well known, came to power only in No- 
vember. How, then, could a continuous school sys- 
tem have been in creation at so early a date, if it 
had not been worked out by some other than the 
Bolshevik authorities? As a matter of fact, the re- 
organization of the entire school system was the 
product of the Provisional Government and was de- 
creed as early as June, 1917 (Vyestnik Vremennavo 
Pravitelstva 1917, no. 85). The third and last 
point to which I would like to call Mr. Lomonos- 
soff’s attention relates to his statement with regard 
to the Soviet orders which “ abolished directors and 


inspectors of public schools—those Czarist agents of 
public ‘ unenlightenment’ who have through some 
misunderstanding survived the Provisional Govern- 
ment.” I wish to remind the writer that a decree 
abolishing the Curator’s Council, and with it its 
autocratic machinery, the directorates and inspecto- 
rates of school, was issued by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment on September 26, 1917. (Vyestnik Vre- 
mennavo Pravitelstva, 1917, no. 178). That the 
decree was not actually carried out is not the fault 
of the Provisional authorities. The November 
coup d’état which brought about the Lenin-Trotzky 
regime simply precluded any further action and left 
to the succeeding authorities to carry out all or parts 
of the school program outlined by the various Minis- 
ters of the Provisional Government. 
THERESA BACH. 
Washington, D. C. 


BRUTES IN UNIFORM 


Sir: A patient came into my office this morning 
whom I expected a week ago. When I asked him why 
he didn’t ¢ome at the appointed time he said he 
couldn’t, he couldn’t show himself in the street. 
When I asked him why, he said his face was all 
swollen. And when I asked him the cause of the 
swelling, he stated rather reluctantly, as if the sub- 
ject was too painful to dwell upon, that he had been 
beaten up, beaten up on May first by a lot of uni- 
formed rowdies, when he, accompanied by his wife, 
visited the new building of the New York Call. 
His wife, who was pregnant, was also struck, and 
whether it was the blow or the shock of the whole 
horrible proceeding, she soon had a hemorrhage and 
a miscarriage. In his wildest dreams, he stated, he 
could not have imagined anything so brutal, so ugly, 
so utterly wanton and cruel. 

And nevertheless all these uniformed rowdies 
went scot free and even received a quasi-approval 
from official headquarters—from the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

It has become customary to characterize any- 
thing autocratic, lawless, or brutal, as Prussian. To 
one who is not a hypocrite such characterization is 
mere camouflage. It is false and hypocritical. For 
such lawless, unprovoked brutality never could have 
taken place in Prussia or anywhere else in Germany. 
There was only one country where such unprovoked 
attacks on innocent and peaceful men, women, and 
children did take place; that was Russia under the 
regime of the Czar. But even there the moujiks 
and the black hundreds had to be made drunk be- 
fore they would commit murderous excesses and 
brutalities. And some people who happened to be 
victims of the Russian pogroms claim that our uni- 
formed rowdies excelled in cruelty and brutality 
even the Russian pogrom makers. 


Wo. J. Rosrnson, M.D. 
New York City. 
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Notes on New Books 


“Tue Years Between. By Rudyard Kipling. 
153 pages. Doubleday, Page. 


“The remarkable rightness of Rudyard Kipling,” 
exclaims the jacket on this new volume of his 
verse. But in a score of these poems any unpre- 
judiced reader will be struck by his remarkable 
wrongness. He is unhesitatingly and consistently 
wrong about Ireland (in Ulster), about revolution 
(in “The City of Brass”), about the peace (in 
Justice), and even about Shakespeare (in The 
Craftsman). Mr. Kipling has learned nothing, nor 
has he changed anything; his morality still rests on 
the Calvinistic dogma that “he who lies will steal, 
who steals will slay,” the medieval notion that the 
sword is a cleansing implement, and the Hebraic 
identification of justice and punishment. No doubt 
this simplicity in wrong-headedness, this predictabil- 
ity in error, on the part of reaction’s most vehement 
spokesman holds a certain encouragement for lib- 
erals: a mind so obviously wrong about women 
(The Female of the Species) will probably be dis- 
trusted when it considers labor (The Sons of 
Martha) ; and when it patently misinterprets the 
American spirit (The Choice), it is likely to be 
held suspect about Russia (Russia to the Pacifists). 
But what does it offer lovers of poetry, of whom no 
inconsiderable number have in the past been moved 
and refreshed by Mr. Kipling’s muse? Unhappily, 
very little. His mental rigidity now has its analogue 
in a poetical arteriosclerosis: the fixation of idea is 
gloved by a manner stereotyped even to its period- 
ical slovenliness. There was a time when a new 
Kipling volume was the earnest of another remark- 
able l’envoi. Well, this book has had two titles 
(for it was to have been called Gethsemane) and 
thus contains two title pieces; but what there is to 
choose between the doggerel ballad Gethsemane— 
of which the last lines might be a grisly parody of 
Edward Lear—and the cryptic: near-prose of the 
new piece, To the Seven Watchmen, is a metaphysi- 
cal question one is glad to leave to the publisher. 
Nothing else in the book is so incredibly bad as 
these, and the general monotony is broken by echoes 
of the old Kipling. Sometimes there is the mount- 
ing cadence, as in The Sons of Martha: 


It is their care in all the ages to take the buffet and 
_ cushion the shock. 
It is their care that the gear engages; it is their care 
_ that the switches lock. 
It is their care that the wheels run truly, it is their care 
to embark and entrain, 
wry. transport, and deliver duly the Sons of Mary by 
and and main. 


Oftener there is the lightning epithet: France 


“furious in luxury, merciless in toil” ; or “ brittle 
intellectuals who crack beneath a strain”; or “ He 
learned to deal the far-off stone and poke the long, 
safe spear.” 


But such echoes recur only about as 


often as ‘one forgets that one is reading Kipling. 
Of his old breathless joy in the world—the mul- 
tiple personality of the sea, the spell of the Orient, 
the harvest mood, the silence and sun of the downs, 
the fragrance of wood smoke at twilight—there is 
here not a note. War’s the thing here, and war 
caught in conventional generalizations and abstrac- 
tions. Magic has given place to eloquence—an elo- 
quence conventional and thin, or forced and shrill. 
Monosyllabic diction and a neat balance in phras- 
ing sometimes contrive to simulate stark vigor, but 
any favorite stanza from the early poems will be- 
tray the simulation as a verbal pose. There is econ- 
omy of utterance in The Years Between; there is 
also a lamentable economy of emotion. Was Mr. 
Kipling doing nothing but economize during the 
great war? 

LANTERNS IN GETHSEMANE. By Willard 
Wattles. 152 pages. Dutton. 


If there is any fine secret in mysticism, it is 
hardly to be looked for in evangelical prefaces. 
Willard Wattles’ volume of mystical verse would 
gain immensely if he let it speak simply and suffi- 
ciently for itself. Not that it would speak with un- 
failing clarity and charm, but that it would to a 
degree lose the Moody-and-Sankeyism of the prose 
that precedes it. The book is very uneven, It opens 
with a poem reminiscent, in its liquid syllables and 
erotic symbolism, of Symons’ translation of St. John 
of the Cross. This is followed by one whose open- 
ing stanza promises rich entertainment: 

The little lonely souls go by 

Seeking their God who lives on high 

With conscious step and hat and all 

As if on Him they meant to call 

In some sad ceremonial. 
But the commonplace conclusion of this poem 
intimates the disappointments that are to follow. 
The sincerest convictions, even if they are touched 
with the romance that is never absent from religion, 
do not of themselves make good poetry. Mr. Wat- 
tles seems to be always sincere. His sense of the 
poetic is not so sure. Where he is simple and con- 
crete he gets an effect that is original and convinc- 
ing. , But he is uncritical of his'own work to such 
an extent that one could wish he had not gathered 
these poems into a volume until the mystic veil 
dropped at least from his critical faculty. 

.A Strupy or ENciisH Metrics. By Ade- 
laide Crapsey. 80 pages. Knopf. 


Adelaide Crapsey, in her brief, intense, and so 
reserved life, in her tragic death at Saranac Lake in 
1914, and in her singularly original and haunting 
verse, published posthumously, is one of those per- 
sonalities that are destined never to be very widely 
known, but who by a faithful few will always be 
admired—reverenced even—as one of the most 
authentic: and appealing voices in modern poetry. 
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But this thought would never occur to those who 
made their first acquaintance with her through the 
present slim gray volume. A Study of English 
Metrics—further work on which was interrupted 
by the author’s death—can only by the most vivid 
imagination be conceived as the work of a woman 
who possessed in herself a creative gift of a very 
high order., In purpose, in scope, and in treatment 
Miss Crapsey’s book—which we have only as one 
completed fragment—is most distinctly analytic, sci- 
entific—I had almost said pedantic. Her material 
is, in Shakespearean phrase, “ words, words, words.” 
The relationship of poetry and metrics, not to 
scansion or rhythm proper but to “ phonetic word- 
structure "—this is her thesis and she develops it 
here with a patience and thoroughness that must 
seem to many appalling. The fundamental question 
is that of poetic vocabularies: Miss Crapsey selects 
certain poets—Milton, Pope, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Francis Thompson, and Maurice Hewlett— 
for special study. She dissects numerous poems by 
these men, dwells on the various peculiarities of 
phonetic usage and syllabification and by means of 
elaborate tables arranges the work of each man as 
analyzed by herself in a series of columns which 
show the percentages of words of different phonetic 
value. Nevertheless, through all these abstruse 
pages one perceives the operation of a sound instinct, 
an instinct which, like that of Edgar Poe or Sté- 
phane Mallarmé, realizes the close connection there 
is and always must be between the utterances of 
genuine poetry and the technical machinery of 
words, syllables, feet, meter, and rhythm. One 
would have liked to see Miss Crapsey laboring on 
the phonetics of men like John Gould Fletcher, 
Carl Sandburg, Conrad Aiken, Robert Frost, Max- 
well Bodenheim; but in defense of our author one 
should remember that the poets she selected offered 
the best opportunities for constructing a solid 
foundation for a theory which, had it been com-- 
pleted, would probably have been more than equal 
to the task of analyzing modern poetic tendencies. 
And in any case, no one who believes poetry to be 
a serious and important part of the individual life 
can question the very real value of the motives that 
prompted Miss Crapsey to make these studies, so 
unfortunately interrupted. And those who persist 
in regarding the author as a pedant or a mere thesis- 
maker will find in her own verse—particularly in 
the exquisite Cinquain—the one quality that forgives 
even the dryest discourse, and justifies it—genius. 


Poems. By Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited 
with notes by Robert Bridges. 124 pages. 
Oxford University Press. 

The chief interest in these posthumous poems 
lies in their metrical eccentricities. The author’s 
preface has much to say concerning various types of 
rhythm—"“ running,” “sprung,” “ logaoedic,” of 


counterpoint, of “hangers on,” of “ outrides,” of 
lines “ rove over,” and so forth. He utilizes in much 
of his verse the sprung rhythm, which was em- 
ployed in Greek and Latin lyric poetry, and in Piers 
Ploughman, but which he says has not been used in 
English since Elizabethan times, Green being the 
last to recognize it. 


The subject matter of Father Hopkins’ poetry is 
too prevailingly theological to gain a wide reading, 
On becoming a Jesuit, he burnt his early verse as 
unsuited to priestly ideals, but later he began writing 
again. His style possesses a teasing quaintness, an 
antique tone oddly incongruous with the time of 
publication. The poems frequently are obscure, ex- 
cessively so, as if the writer deliberately strove to 
mystify his readers. The lack of intelligibility 
usually results from unwise condensation, or from 
the omission of relative pronouns, as in the line: 


Squander the hell-rook ranks sally to molest him. 


These poems, seen in manuscript by only two or 
three persons during the author’s lifetime, and pub- 
lished thirty years after his death, show a kinship 
with the roughness and obscurity, as well as with 
the force, of Browning and Meredith. They ex- 
press a strange talent, but will claim few readers. 


Poems. 88 pages. 


McBride. 


A perusal of this small volume will probably in- 
cline the reader to the opinion that Geoffrey 
Dearmer is somewhat over recognized. One finds 
him personable and graceful, but rather the journey- 
man and junior in craft and habit. And although 
he exhibits considerable easiness in the ceremonial 
of poetry, he is a little infrequent in his command 
of its rare and precise magic. Such lines as: 


By Geoffrey Dearmer. 


Now at setting day 
Moored water-lilies, pale as argent sky, 
Cling to the twilight, fading silently. 
are of promise; the promise however is nearly for- 
gotten when we read “ Hate is strong but love is 
stronger.” Moreover, though such clear-struck 
images are not exactly few in these poems, never- 
theless with Geoffrey Dearmer poetry seems to be 
a matter of parts. There is hardly a poem here 
which possesses central conformity, or the totality 
and interior fusion which are a part of the chief 
requisites to poetic importance. Keats Before Ac- 
tion has many lines of distinction, but it struggles 
with a feeble end; The French Mother to Her 
Unborn Child has a finished dignity, yet is not 
quite final; The Strolling Singer is furnished with 
a certain graceful currency: 


A little sylvan man with beckoning eyes 

And limbs of lithe expression. 
It appears to be currency however, not coinage; and 
as such it can be said to do not very much miore. 
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than keep solvency and peace with the reader. The 
Poems show, rather fitfully, a sensitive though not 
very energetic perception, a sense of scene and, a 
yery considerable feeling for appearances and as- 
pects. But the author’s imaginative intercourse with 
the world is neither particularly rich nor particu- 
larly various. His scope of sensibility—so far— 
seems not very extensive, and his penetration not 
intense. His distinguished parts are lines rather 
than poems, and are relatively few to carry a good 
deal that is unmemorable. -He should probably 
be regarded rather conservatively until he has pros- 
ecuted some poetic journey home. 
By Michael Strange. 


PoEMs. 172 pages. 


Brentano. 


Unlike many who attempt vers libre Michael 
Strange has command of rhythm and skill at design. 
These desirable prerequisites are not sustained how- 
ever by a real creative power. Instead we get dec- 
orative effects, thin tapestries of emotions not over- 
strong, a sense of straining for depth, echoes from 
an incongruous mixture of Whitman, French 


decadents, and English esthetes of the nineties. Still - 


the decoration, although tending to the rococo and 
the impossibly bizarre, is suggestive at least of 
beauty; and a few poems, notably in the section 
called Moods, deserve preservation as worthy ex- 


pressions of the reactions of a sensitive aloof youth 
to an especially excited world. 


Tue Drums tn Our Srreet. By Mary 
Carolyn Davies. 131 pages. Macmillan. 


Mary Carolyn Davies seemed, a few years ago, 

a name to conjure with. She was doing many slight 
poignant poems that promised even more than they 
gave. Nearly all showed a sense of that dark un- 
conscious. out df which life springs like a roused 
tiger. Nearly all were marked by a strong nervous 
pulse, by a vivid metaphor, an evocative adjective. 
Whether the popularity these gifts rightly brought 
her itself led the way to their easy destruction is 
not sure. Possibly she has a volume of unpublished 
poems which belie the things she sees fit to print. 
At all events The Drums in Our Street are cal- 
culated to rouse the emotions of the naive sentiment- 
alist, to thrill the blood of the populace, and to chill 
the hopes of the critic. The very traces of Miss 
Davies’ early skill waken a graver disappointment. 
never seemed like a drummer before, and this 
book makes her look too much like the merchant’s 
conception of one. The theme that seems most to 
engage her in these poems is the way in which war 
threw men and women suddenly into that intense 
relation which peace takes longer to mature. The 
boy and girl who become engaged before he goes 
off, the man and woman who marry in tragic 
romantic haste, before the love life is permanently 
stopped, these small innumerable dramas intrigue 
her beyond all others. War has d'storted and dis- 


rupted the sexual life as profoundly as it has af- 
fected any other, and it may well be that after the 
war the whole edifice of our morality (in its etymo- 
logical sense) will be reconstructed. Miss Davies 
however is content to continue romanticizing, as 
careless here as elsewhere of the deeper issues in- 
volved. That these can be adequately treated in 
poetry, witness among the greater poets, Robinson, 
among the younger men, T. S. Eliot. Withal, 
there are moments when the author catches her old 
Singing voice. Smith, of the Third Oregon, Dies is 
typical at once of her most flagrant faults and her 
familiar sensitiveness. “ Autumn in Oregon. 
and pheasants flying— 

Gold, green and red, 

Great, narrow, lovely things, 

As if an orchid had snatched wings. 
But such passages are few and far between. And 
the approach to prose that her simple diction always 
made is hastened by a facile sentimentalism. 


Joyce Kitmer: Poems, Essays, AND Let- 
TERS. Edited with a memoir by Robert Cortes 
Holliday. 2 vols.; 559 pages. Doran. 


In this memorial edition the best of Joyce Kilmer’s 
writing in both prose and verse has been brought 
together within four covers. All his best-known 
later poems are here, including five which he sent 
from France; and there is, besides, an ample selec- 
tion from his first book of verse, A Summer of Love, 
which has long been out of print. Two or three 
essays, a story, and a playlet, all abounding in 
Kilmer’s joyous humor, are’ given in the prose 
volume. The most interesting and valuable of the 
«prose however is in the numerous letters, for in them 
the personal charm of the young poet-journalist is 
more intimately revealed than in his studied writ- 
ings. They help those who did not know him to un- 
derstand how he won the admiration and affection 
of the hundreds who did. Kilmer’s work as a re- 
viewer, which must have been voluminous and was 
certainly interesting, is not represented in these 
volumes. With this possible exception, there is prob- 
ably everything here that he would have wished to 
preserve, and probably there is little here that he 
would have wished away. 

The memoir by Kilmer’s friend and literary 
executor is written with the verve and enthusiasm 
of Kilmer’s own best manner. Nowhere do these 
sparkling pages betray any disposition to senti- 
mentalize their hero or to represent him as anything 
but what he actually was—a large-brained, large- 
hearted American, gloriously young and strong and 
energetic, with an extraordinary talent for the 
written and spoken word and a positive genius for 
making people love him. Page by page the portrait 
grows until, at the end, one feels that he has known 
this man. If Mr. Holliday’s estimates seem at times 
a bit too admiring, it is to be remembered that they 
are usually concerned not with Kilmer the writer, 
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about whose merits anyone may judge, but with 
Kilmer the man,. who, by abundant testimony, 
captured the imaginations of all who knew him. 

If the riant and virile spirit of Joyce Kilmer 
were not so antagonistic to all pathos, there would 
be in.this definitive edition of his writing a certain 
pathetic interest. For this is all we shall ever 
have from the man who was killed in action on 
July 30, 1918, being then in his thirty-third year. 
But, as it is, one feels that his death, like his life 
and all his work, must have been jubilant. He 
was a happy warrior, both at home and at the 
front, and he would have made as excellent a poet 
laureate to the American Army as Theodore Botrel 
has been to the French. His life was an incessant 
boyhood, although he packed into the last decade 
of it a full lifetime’s activity and accomplishment. 
Life was still opening before him and was never 
more dear to him than when he cheerfully laid it 
down. And’so one may say that, although it was 
tragic, his death was not sad. 

CanpLtes THat Burn. By Aline Kilmer. 
68 pages. Doran. 


Mrs. Kilmer need fear no comparison with her 
husband. Using the simplest ways of expression, 
she yet avoids the commonplace by her grace, her 
whimsicality, her quiet sincerity, her sensitiveness to 
beauty. The children’s verse excels most of that 
sort; the poems on the death of Rose and on Joyce 
are moving. Furthermore, she has voiced a religious 
sense in something better than a banal hymning—a 
rare accomplishment. 
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ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE: 
Edited by William S. Braithwaite. 
pages. Small, Maynard; Boston. 


Mr. Braithwaite’s Anthology has become so in- 
stitutional, in a sense, as hardly to call for review. 
One knows now, in advance, what to expect of it. 
It is always copious and over-inclusive, contains 
always a great deal of mediocre but creditable verse 
—and here and there a poem which it might be 
pleasant to be able to reread ten years from now. 
One suspects that the motive of the venture is as 
much commercial as literary. Otherwise one finds 
it hard to explain the presence here of, say at least 
one half of the material. Mr. Braithwaite’s list 
of books published during the year is useful. His 
list of critical articles would be better if it were 
more complete: it has a little the appearance of 
favoritizing the editor. The critical summaries of 
the year’s “ best books of verse’ are what one ex- 
pects from Mr. Braithwaite—fulsome, uncritical, 
and guided, in several instances, one is sure, by 
motives more personal than esthetic. How other- 
wise is one to explain the eulogy of The Lover’s 
Rosary, by Brookes More? One regrets that Mr. 
Braithwaite is not a little more conscientious. 


Tue Writinc AND Reapinc oF VERSE. By 
C. E. Andrews. 327 pages. Appleton. 


How To Reap Poetry. By Ethel M. Colson. 
179 pages. McClurg; Chicago. 


Since the laws that Pope laid down in his Essay on 
Criticism were definitely and successfully broken by 
the Romanticists, the science of poetry has been hazy 
and fragmentary. Most people, in fact, have refused 
even to think of it as a science, and have viewed 
poets with much the same awe that they would show 
whales, and have considered them as fortuitous as 
ambergris. Lately however, a more exact curiosi 
has grown up. Mr. Patterson and Miss Low 
with their phonographic experiments, and a certain 
M. Verrier with a metronome, have been doing im- 
portant foundation work in what is perhaps the 
oldest of the arts. In The Writing and Reading of 
Verse Lieutenant Andrews tries always to keep 
these researches in view. One notes with interest 
that this somewhat elementary essay into poetical 
exactitudes tends rather to break up the old, fast 
theories than to confirm them. Especially is this fact 
apparent in the chapter on free verse, and in the 
stimulating treatment of the meters (one may safely 
use the word in the plural) of blank verse. Yet as 
a work of science the volume is not an entire suc- 
cess. It is confused in its attitudes, propounds vague 
theories, and lays much more stress on the a prior- 
isms of Lanier than on the sound thinking of Pro- 
fessor Gummere. Only when considered as a com- 
pendium of hitherto uncompiled facts, as a textbook 
in a course on writing poetry that still remains to be 
given, does the book gain undisputed value. Lieu- 
tenant Andrews has furnished that much-needed 
article, a new saddle for Pegasus. 

Miss Colson’s book is of a quite different category. 
An indiscriminate enthusiast, she belongs, no doubt, 
to Hermione’s Little Group of Serious Thinkers. 
Her motive in writing is to convert the quarter- 
educated into the half-educated—indeed a praise- 
worthy aim. As for her conclusions, she gives them 
best in her own words: 


Everybody should read poetry. 
Why? 


Because everybody loves it. (For particulars see 
Chapter I) 

Again why? 

Because everybody loves, needs, desires, seeks enjoy- 
ment, and the reading of poetry, properly performed and 
pursued, makes for universal enjoyment of a high, rich, 
rare, inexpensive, highly diversified, never-ending a 
ica order. (For further particulars see Chapter 

How then to extract this enjoyment from poetry, to 
cause poetry to yield its rare treasure in plain and pain- 
less manner, in a word, “How to Read Poetry?” 

Why, good sir or madam, perfectly simple and easy. 
Read poetry just as you would bathe or dress or write 
a letter or eat your dinner or play golf or take a car 
down town. 
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The New Era in American Poetry 








OUTCASTS IN 
BEULAH LAND 
By ROY HELTON 


“Roy Helton takes an incompe- 
tent clerk, or a tired mill-girl, 
or a city boy and a turn of 
twine, and makes ballads out of 
them as romantic as they are 
real.”—Louis Untermeyer in The 
New Era in American Poetry. 
$1.30 net 


By ROBERT FROST 


“An authentic, original voice 
in literature.”— The Atlantic 
Monthly. Mr. Frost's first vol- 
ume, “A Boy’s Will” ($1.00 net), 
brought him wide recognition. 
It was followed by “North of 
Boston” (Cloth, $1.30 net, 
leather, $2.00 net), and “ Moun- 
tain Interval” ($1.25 net). 


By WALTER 
DE LA MARE 


“The Listeners and Other 
Poems” ($1.30 net) brought 
Mr. de la Mare a wide public 
in this country. It was followed 
by “Peacock Pie” ($2.25 net), 
a volume of poems for children, 
equally popular with older read- 
ers; and “Motley and Other 
Poems,” $1.35 net. 


By FRANCIS CARLIN 


Of “My Ireland” ($1.30 net), 
T. A. Daly writes in the Phila- 
delphia Record: “All the strings 
of the Irish harp, passion and 
pathos, faith and fire, humor and 
hope, Mr. Carlin plays upon with 
skill and just enough careless- 
ness to make his touch thorough- 
ly human and therefore thor- 
oughly Irish.” 


Henry Holt and Company’s 





By LOUIS 
UNTERME YER 


Apart from its value as an ap- 
praisal, the volume is notewor- 
thy as a summary of the lead- 
ing “movements” and figures 
since Whitman. Its lavish quo- 
tations from the poets under 
consideration make it a sort of 
critical anthology. 
“A book of highest distinction. 
It is.a book of the greatest value 
for its scope, its detail, and its 
opinions.”—Chicago Daily News. 
$2.25 net 











By LOUIS 


UNTERME YER 


“___ and Other Poets” ($1.25 
net) is a volume of delightful 
pasquinades on the modern 
school. In “These Times” 
($1.25 net) we have “the an- 
swering call of the new cen- 
tury.” “The Poems of Hein- 
rich Heine” ($2.25 net) is gen- 
erally conceded the best English 
translation of the great Jewish 
lyrist. 


By MARGARET 
WIDDEMER 


“ Among the foremost of Amer- 
ican versifiers when she touches 
the great passionate realities of 
life,” says The Living Age. 
“She sings with a voice full of 
tender and exquisite loveliness,” 
says the Boston Transcript. 
“Factories and Other Poems” 
($1.30 net) is Miss Widdemer’s 
first volume, “ The Old Road to 
Paradise” ($1.25 net) is her 
second. 


THE HOME BOOK 
OF VERSE 
By Burton E. Stevenson 


Cloth, one volume, $10.00 net. 
Cloth, two volumes, $12.50 net. 
Half Morocco, one _ volume, 
$14.00 net. Half Morocco, two 
volumes, $25.00 net. 


. Transcript says: “We 


POEMS ABOUT 
GOD 


By JOHN CROWE 
RANSOM 


A book that with much humor 
has also much humility. It is 
touched with many a whimsical 
turn of thought and phrase, and 
lit with a pervasive glow of in- 
direct mental illumination. “ Ro- 
bustly spiritual,” says the Bos- 
ton Herald. $1.25 net 


By CARL SANDBURG 


“To me,” writes Clement K. 
Shorter in the London Sphere, 
“he is clearly one of the most 
far-sighted critics of life that 
the world of poetry has re- 
vealed.” “Chicago Poems” 
($1.35 net) was Mr. Sandburg’s 
first volume. “Cornhuskers ” 
($1.35 net), published in 1918, 
is his second. 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


“Wild Earth and Other Poems” 
($1.25 net) introduced to Amer- 
ican readers one of the chief 
poets of the Irish Renaissance. 
“To take life and present it ob- 
jectively requires a_ restrained 
talent,” says the New Republic. 
“Padraic Colum captures a 
spirit, a vivid semblance, and 
lays it before the reader.” 


By 
RICHARD BURTON 


Of “Poems of Earth’s Mean- 
ing” ($1.25 net), the Boston 
find a 
quiet and sure satisfaction in 
his poetry. It stands apart 
from the struggle and intensity 
of the moment, while, as its title 
indicates, the poet listens to the 
unchanging beauty of the uni- 


new poetry circular, 


“ About Poets and Poetry,” will be sent upon request 


Henry Holt and Company 


Publishers of 


THE UNPOPULAR REVIEW 
19 West 44th St, New York City 
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Books of the Fortnight 


War and Love, by Richard Aldington (94 pages; Four 


Seas Co.; Boston), succeeds the author’s Images—Old 
and New, and contains poems written between 1915 
and 1918. In a foreword to F. S. Flint Mr. Alding- 
ton says: “Here I have written less for myself and 
you and others who are interested in subtleties and 
more for the kind of men I lived with in camp 
and in the line. . . . Perhaps I have lost some- 
thing by this.” . . . Whatever he has lost of the 
cold fire and chiseled form of the Images is richly 
returned in a warmer passion, a new humanity. AJ- 
ways the honest artist, he is now the honest reporter 
of war—and of love in wartime, though it drives 
him to meter and rhyme and an intensification of sex 
that recalls Donne. There is ecstasy and exquisite 
suffering in these poems, but not sentimentality. The 
war has produced no more genuine poetry. 


Beloved Stranger: Two Books of Song and a Diver- 
tisement for the Unknown Lover, by Witter Bynner 
(100 ‘pages; Knopf), is probably—as William 
Marion Reedy maintains in his preface—a collabora- 
tion between Witter Bynner and “ Emanuel Morgan,” 
his alias in the notorious Spectrist hoax (see THE 
DiaL of April 25, 1918, page 410). One wonders 
whether even Mr. Bynner can draw an exact line 
between what is his and what is his alter ego’s in 
these brittle, economical, often merely clever, some- 
times very moving poems. Bynner must be allowed 
their Oriental flavor—the Chinese simplicity and the 
Japanese suspense—their neat (occasionally too neat) 
balance in phrasing, and their passion—when they 
have passion, which such pieces as Lightning and 
Laurel have richly. Are the others—those that are 
bizarre instead of exotic, clever instead of intense— 
really Morgan's? Having put forth Bynner as Mor- 
gan in Spectra: New Poems (Kennerley), is the 
team now attempting to put forth Morgan as Bynner 
—that is, inverting the hoax to catch us on the re- 
bound ? 


The Passing God, by Harry Kemp (156 pages; Bren- 


tano), has by way of sub-title Songs for Lovers. And 
some of them—as, for instance, Hermitage—do sing. 
Others, like Resurrection, have fetching conceits. 
Most of them, however, are magazine verse of about 
the right blend of sentimentality and cynicism, and 
deal pretty conventionally with familiar passions, 
hopes, fears and inconstancies. Many, indeed, are 
devoted to ladies of the olden time, among which 
one is a long but seldom distinguished narrative 
poem about Cresseid, “inspired by the medieval 
Scotch of Robert Henryson "—and, rather wanly, by 
Chaucer. The volume contains A Commendatory Ad- 
dress to the Gentle Reader by Richard LeGallienne. 


The Pursuit of Happiness, and Other Poems, by Benja- 


min R. C. Low (136 pages; Lane), is the fourth vol- 
ume of verse by the author of The Sailor Who Has 
Sailed. The title poem is a sequence of fifty-five 
sonnets. Mr. Low’s muse is rather short of breath 
and is too much given to abstractions, to literary 
diction and to combinations of monosyllables and 
pauses that are more rough than vigorous. The 
reader is rewarded, however, by a dashing vigor 
of epithet and verb, a not infrequent originality, and 
an occasional lyric flight. Browning has influenced 
this poet both for good and ill. 


Nursery Rhymes of New York City, by Louis How (71 


pages; Knopf), has a note of pure lyric whimsey. 


The Mountainy Singer, by Seosamh MacCathmhaoil (125 
pages; Four Seas 0. ; Boston), is an American re- 
print of the “pedlar’s pack of rhymes” by the poet- 
dramatist ota English name is Joseph Campbell. 
Pyblished in Dublin in 1909, these slight but fragrant 
lyrics of Irish legend, mysticism, and nationalism 
have been too long out of print. 


Types of Pan, by Keith Preston (73 pages; Houghton 
Mifflin), collects the deft and slangy verses of the 
dual personality who is “Pan” to the readers of 
“B. L. T.’s” Line-o’-Type column in the Chicago 
Tribune and Associate Professor of Latin to the stu- 
dents at Northwestern. 


A Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems, translated by 
Arthur Waley (243 pages; Knopf), convey in unpre- 
tentious, artless free verse the simplicity and direct- 
ness that make the substance of Chinese poetry charm- 
ing. The manner of their translation scarcely sug- 
gests the studied literary artifice that governs its 
form. A valuable expository essay and a critical 
bibliography precede the poems. 


Baudelaire’s Poems and Prose Poems, translated by F. 
P. Sturm (192 pages; Brentano), devotes more than 
fifty pages to a characteristic gossip by James Hune- 
ker on the life, labors, and legend of the “ extraor- 
dinary poet with a bad conscience. . Exist- 
ence for such natures is a sort of muffled delirium.” 
Mr. Huneker contrives, dealing sanely with Baude- 
laire, to deal justly with Poe, and to cast momentary 
illumination on DeQuincey, Hawthorne, Gautier, Whis- 
tler, Manet and many another. But was Baudelaire 
really “the last of the Romanticists ”? . The 
translations are indifferent. 


Cervantes, by Rudolph Schevill (388 pages; Duffield), 
is the third of the Master Spirits of Literature Series, 
and sustains the high character of its predecessors. 
The results of Professor Schevill’s brilliant scholar- 
ship and penetrating criticism are interesting to the 
general reader and indispensable to students of the 
Spanish Renaissance and of its greatest figure. 


Contemporary Spanish Dramatists, by Charles Alfred 
Turrell (397 pages; Richard G. Badger; Boston), is 
the only representative collection of modern Spanish 
plays available. The volume comprises Electra (Gal- 
dos), The Claws (Rivas), The Women’s Town 
(Quintero), When the Roses Bloom Again (Mar- 
quina), The Passing of the Magi (Zamacois), and 
Juan José (Dicenta). The translation is obviously 
conscientious but rather stiff and uncolloquial. The 
introduction serves to place the dramas in their 
frame of contemporary Spanish literature, and the 
volume is a valuable comment on the present-day 
life of Spain. 


Everybody’s Husband, by Gilbert Cannan (36 pages; 
Huebsch), is a short one-act fantasy in which a 
young bride discourses with her maternal ancestors 
about the problem of the eternal masculine. It is no 
mark of literary strength that it recalls Maeterlinck’s 
The Betrothal—badly diluted. 


The Undying Fire: A Contemporary Novel, by H. G. 
Wells (229 pages; Macmillan), is less a novel than 
an eloquent conversation which becomes a sermon 
and gets interrupted by an operation. It combines 
Mr. Wells’ two current interests, God and education, 
in a book that may be regarded as spiritually the 
sequel either to God the Invisible King or to Joan 
and Peter, but which is more readable than either. 
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A NEW BOOK OF VERSE BY 
“THE TRAMP POET” 


The PASSING GOD 


SONGS FOR LOVERS 
By HARRY KEMP 
Introduction by Richard Le Gallienne 
Red blood lyrics in Mr. ees f best style. The 


love narrative —"* mn ” alone makes the 
book worth whil 12mo. Net, $1.25 ; 








POEMS AND PROSE POEMS OF 
CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 


A new edition with an tateaGoction by James 
Huneker. Bowed. et, $1.50 


POEMS 
By MICHAEL STRANGE 


A collection of verses of unusual merit by a 
promising writer. 12mo. Net, $1.50 





BRENTANO’S, Publishers, New York 























NEW POETRY AND DRAMA 


catholic tales 


By Dorothy L. Sayers 
Immemorial themes are here moulded into a 
new form that will make. the reader pause 
and catch his breath with the daring beauty 
of the author’s vision, its simplicity, its faith. 
In these verses there is the pungency of a 
fresh wind in spring. $1.00 net. 


father noah 


By Geoffrey Whitworth 


What were Noah’s emotions and thoughts in 
that strange period when the fate of hu- 
manity lay in his keeping? Mr. Whitworth 
has made of them a spiritual drama of rare 
human insight, poignant intensity and fine 
expression. | $1.00 net. 


symphonies 
By EK. H. W. Meyerstein - 
Poems of an unusual kind in which the 
syphonic form has been adapted to literary 
: expression. $1.00 net. 
at all bookstores : published by 
Robert M. McBride @ Co., New York 

















Spring Poetry 


POEMS 


By IRIS TREE 
Decorations by Curtis Moffat. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


It is not surprising that the daughter of the fa- 
mous actor, the late Sir Beerbohm Tree, should 
have inherited a marked artistic talent. Miss Iris 
Tree's first volume of poems is notable not only for 
rich thought and balanced human feeling, but also 
for the lyrical quality which creates the emotion 
of beauty. Great metrical accomplishment is in 
these poems and much variety of theme. 


THE PURSUIT 
OF HAPPINESS 


AND OTHER POEMS 

By BENJAMIN R. C. LOW 

Author of ve + as House j Need Was,” “A Wand and 
Strings,’ ards, gilt top, $1.50 net. 


There Ly new beauty, as ee ‘as old, in the many 
lyrical passages of this volume; 








modern versifiers, there is a quiet loveliness 
abiding and blossoming even in our own time. 


SONGS WHILE 

WANDERING 
By LIEUT. A. NEWBERRY CHOYCE 
Author of “ saan Poems of War and Love,” 
etc. tispiece.. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


This English soldier-poet, wounded in acti, 
has just completed a lecture tour through th 
West, South and Middle West, and his impression 

of our country, people and customs is oe in 
lyric verse of interesting quality. 


Belles Lettres 
DOMUS DOLORIS 


By W. COMPTON LEITH 
Auth “ Sirenica,” “ Apologia Difidentis,” 
esigiaed ™ Oloth, $1.50 & 


A new volume by the eminent essayist, whose 
beauty and style of language the critics have fre- 
ew compared to the golden prose of Walter 

ater. 


A Frenchman’s Interpretation of 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


By DANIEL HALEVY 
Fvenstoted by Hugh Stokes. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


“Within the limits of a volume inevitably des- 
tined for an immediate interpretation of Mr. Wil- 
son to the people of France. Mr. Halevy has here 
produced what is little less, = its way, than a 
masterpiece.”—The New R Republic 


THE LETTERS OF 
ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE 


Edited and with an Introduction 
By EDMOND GOSSE, C. B. and T. J. WISE 
Two Volumes. Oloth, $5.00 net. 


This is the first , Comers collection of the 
noble -poet’s letters to be made, and they cover 
——_ the whole period of his adult life from 

bruary, 1858, to January, 1909. 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
JOHN LANE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Chimney-Pot Papers, by Charles S. Brooks (184 pages; 
Yale University Press), carries on the essay tradi- 
tion of. Hazlitt and Lamb with that studied artless- 
ness whose other name is charm. It should be popu- 
lar with all who cherish a literary wardrobe laid 
away in lavender. 


Nowadays, by Lord Dunsany (20 pages; Four Seas Co.; 
Boston), relies on poets and dreamers to lead us 
back from our ugly materialism to simple and beauti- 
ful things. In spite of some passages of characteristic 
fantasy, the little essay is thin reading. It is the 
first issue in the publisher's Seven Arts Series. 


The Lucky Mill, by Ioan Slavici, translated from the 
Roumanian with an introduction by A. Mircea Em- 
perle (219 pages; Duffield), is an example of extreme 
simplification in novel writing. Action, psychology, 
background are of the most primitive; and yet we 
are reminded as in Dostoevsky that the primitive is 
infinitely complex. ; 


The Silent Mill, by Hermann Sudermann (204 pages; 
Brentano), has many of the faults and few of the 
virtues of the author’s other studies of passion. As 
a handling of the perennial eternal triangle it de- 
serves commendation only in that it confines the plot 
of a novel to the pages of a novelette. 


Our House, by Henry Seidel Canby (308 pages; Macmil- 
lan), is just the sort of novel a groping college pro- 
fessor would write. It is not only that his heroines 
remind him of the ladies that Botticelli and Leonardo 
used to paint, or that Walter Pater is a conversational 
stalking-horse. The problem before the young hero 
is conceived from the academic point of view, and 
the material in which he works out its solution 
(especially Bohemia) is the product of an academic 
imagination. The author enters a technical defense 
of his tepid story by dating it from the Spanish War. 


Aristokia, by A. Washington Pezef (214 pages; Cen- 
tury), is one more version of Looking Backward. 
The proletariat suffer the nonsense of moneyed and 
titled aristocracy to come to full flower in a small 
hothouse territory called Aristokia. If the execution of 
the story is not as successful as the conception is 
promising, it is because the author takes too lightly 
the obligation to answer the questions the situation 
raises, and too seriously the obligation to be always 
humorous. 


Claire, by Leslie Burton Blades (269 pages; Doran), 
has unique interest for a story of adventure, since the 
conflict about which the story centers is that between 
divergent philosophies of life. The characters are a 
blind artist, a woman of fashion, and a Spanish 
recluse. This first novel promises a writer of intel- 
lectual distinction. 


The Clintons and Others, by Archibald Marshall (407 
pages; Dodd, Mead), is a volume of short stories 
which appear to have been worked up from material 
left over from the author’s more excellent novels. 


The Cup of Fury, by Rupert Hughes (350 pages; Har- 
per), is a war story lazily written for lazy readers. 


Belgium, by Brand Whitlock (880 pages; Appleton), 
compacts in two volumes the epic story of that coun- 
try’s suffering during four and a half years of mal- 
treatment and misrule. It is a fitting monument to 
mark the buried past. 


Fighting the Flying Circus, by Captain Edward V. Rick- 
enbacher (371 pages; Stokes), chronicles the deeds 
done with the fine courage that youth puts at the 
service of any cause. If there is no more of the war 
in this story than there is of the world in a college 
freshman’s letters home, no fault is to be found with 
the author on this account. Perhaps it is too much 
to ask one man to fight a war and understand it too. 


The American Air Service, by Arthur Sweetser (334 
pages; Appleton), recalls the days when the United 
States proposed to overwhelm Germany with materiel, 
instead of following the Russian plan of smothering 
her with men. Sixteen chapters on preparations in 
America and abroad are inadequately illuminated by 
one chapter on performance at the front. The men 
got there, but for the most part the materiel didn’t. 
Mr. Sweetser’s book stays with the materiel. 


The Century of Hope, by F. S. Marvin (352 pages; Ox- 
ford University Press), is a philosophical history of 
the nineteenth century, in which one.of the most dis- 
tinguished Oxford humanists “endeavors to exhibit 
the growth of humanity in the world,” taking as a 
leading theme “the development of science and its 
— on other sides of national and international 
ife.” 


The Clash, by William H. Moore (333 pages; Dut- 
ton), is a study in conflicting nationalities, now ap- 
pearing @ a seventh and revised edition. The author 
treats specifically the problem of the French in Can- 
ada, but his fair and candid analysis is not without 
its applications to Ireland, to Poland, and even to the 
United States. His stand for recognizing large na- 
tional groups rather than attempting to assimilate 
them might well be pondered by the “ treat-’em- 
rough” school of Americanizers. 


The League of Nations, by Mathias Erzberger (331 
pages; Holt), published in Germany in the *summer 
of 1918, shows how far representative German 
thought can travel in four years of bitter isolation. 
If the belligerent League of Nations is to develop into 
a peaceful co-operative socitty, the German contribu- 
tions to this subject will not be entirely lost. 


The Prelude to Bolshevism, by A. F. Kerensky (312 
pages; Dodd, Mead), consists of a stenographic re- 
port of the author’s testimony on the Kornilov rising 
before an official commission of inquiry, together 
with his later explanatory annotations. Kere: 
makes it clear that Kornilov’s erratic demands pro- 
posed to annul the Revolution; but he has difficulty 
in es away his choice of such a commandet- 
in-cniet. 


Democracy and the Eastern Question, by Thomas F. Mil- 
lard (446 pages; Century), examines the dynastic 
reactionary influences and imperialist commercial 
policies of Japan with particular attention to China. 
The author does not pretend to be impartial in sym- 
pathy, but as publisher, editor, and correspondent in 
the Far East he is equipped with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the situation. 


India’s Silent Revolution, by Fred B. Fisher (192 pages; 
Macmillan), reports the changes that are coming 
over Indian life. The author resided im India dur- 
ing the Curzon regime and visited it again under the 
more enlightened government of Montagu. Indus- 
trialization and home rule and the caste system are 
described and appraised according to American stand- 
ards. 
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ARISTODEMOCRACY 
From the Great War Back 
to Moses, Christ and Plato 
SIR CHARLES WALSTON 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION WITH A SECOND 
AMERICAN PREFACE 
8vo. $1.50 net. Postage extra 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Patriotism: National and International: An Essay 
$1.00 net 





Labor and Industry in Australia 


from the first ng - izes = aw’ heen 
of the Commonwealth 


Ho Ls ag B Ba. x SR; ¥ 
vi +, 58 ot you. a) pp. yr 
2 91-2 


1796; Vol. 

A history of the 4 acer ~~ EE in PE from 
the first beginning of the colony to the foundation of 
the Commonwealth in —— It is divided chronologi- 
cally into seven books, e eal 

with questions of fnanteration, land legislation, prices 
and political action of its period. =a — was for 
years Agent General for New South W: 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers AMERICAN BRANCH 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York 3S WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


amsaiens - 4)» sammie Ss OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















THE PHILOSOPHY of BERTRAND 


RUSSELL  SXGi5" fom" Certsin Other Works 


Whatever book you want 


Hieudat hyp 


has it, or will get it. 


We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


Edited by PHILIP E. B. JOURDAIN 
Pages 96. With a picture wrapper. Price $1.00 


An amazing volume of delicate irony which exposes 
much solemn humbug in philosophy. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 S. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














UTHORS ROMEIKE 


FO 
AU 
opera’ a som literary department as complete in every 


BOOKS at WHOLESALE 


When books in quantity are required for 
class or library use, or for any purpose 
whatsoever, they can be secured to the best 
advantage from 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of AU Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. New York At Twenty-sixth St. 


"PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


— the use of our international facilities this depart- 
known and patronized by as many authors and 
as make up the entire clientele of an ordinary 


tronage it is necessary for 
efficiency and service which 
oy TD by bureaux that devote their efforts 


>-ROMEIKE 

108-110 Seventh Avenue 

. NEW YORK 

experiment. Use the reliable ESTABLISHED 1881 
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A History of the United States, by .Cecil Chesterton (333 
pages; Doran), is an interpretation of our national 
characteristics in terms of our political history. The 
benefit of seeing ourselves through another’s eyes is 
notorious, and if we cannot mention Chesterton’s book 
in the same breath as Bryce’s, we may at least wel- 
come it with the same gesture of friendliness. 


Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart. by John Boyd (443 
pages; Macmillan), is a biography that approximates 
a political history of Canada from 1814 to 1873. 


Collapse and Reconstruction, by Sir Thomas Barclay 
(315 pages; Little, Brown; Boston), the work of a 
veteran traveler and international lawyer, is a de- 
tailed examination of the European situation in the 
light of American principles, as embodied in the 
Fourteen Points. The author is a Federalist and he 
indicates the difficulties of making nationalism coinci- 
dent with statehood. 


British Labor and the War, by Paul U. Kellogg and Ar- 
thur Gleason (504 pages; Boni and Liveright), gives 
in detail the attitude of various British labor groups 
toward the problems raised by the war and recon- 
struction. It is a guidebook to the new social order. 
Over 100 pages of appendices make the volume in- 
valuable for documentary reference. 


The Six Hour Day, by Lord Leverhulme (344 pages; 
Holt), advocates a drastic reduction in hours on 
the ground that a 72 hour week arranged in two 
shifts of 36 hours each would effect a great economy 
in production. In other essays and addresses included 
in the book the founder of Port Sunlight discusses the 
industrial questions of the day. 


Management and Men, by Meyer Bloomfield (591 pages; 
Century), is mainly a compendium of the changes 
in the organization of industry as developed in the 
British Labor Movement. For the rest, the book is 
but one more of many recent optimistic efforts to prove 
that a happy unity between English workers and their 
employers is being consummated. 


The Shop Committee: A Handbook for Employer and 
Employee, by William Leavitt Stoddard (105 pages; 
Macmillan), provides a comprehensive account of the 
development of the Shop Committee system which was 
organized in a few cases before the war, and of the 
system organized under the direction of the National 
War Labor Board. Mr. Stoddard was an adminis- 
trator of the National Board. The Shop System as 
it has developed in this country is a scheme for keep- 
ing the peace and handling labor disputes before they 

¢ widespread or complex. 


Crime and Criminals, by Charles Mercier (290 pages; 
Holt), discusses the jurisprudence of crime from the 
medical, diological, and psychological points of view. 
The author is in reaction against those who attribute 
crime to the sole influence of either environment or 
heredity, and he seeks to give due weight to impov- 
erished surroundings, defective physical equipment, 
and malicious adventure. His position is usually 
sound, but his treatment, in spite of his wide official 
practice, does not trust sufficiently in the authority 
of case and example. 


Social Work, by Richard C. Cabot (188 pages; Hough- 
ton Mifflin; “Boston), is an attempt to provide the 
social worker with a technique for medical diagnosis 
and social treatment. It deals with that common 
| omy upon which doctor and social worker join 
orces. 


— 


A Selected List of Poetry 


The following list contains THe D1av’s selection 
of the more important volumes of verse, anthologies, 
translations, and books about poetry issued since the 
publication of its Christmas List on November 30, 
1918 (page 512). The references between brackets 
are to issue and page of notices in its columns. 


Plays and Collected Poems. By John Masefield, 

2 vols; 1161 pages. Macmillan Co. [Feb.8:118] 
The Years Between. By Rudyard ipling. 153 pages 
Doubleday, Page & Co. [May 31:571 2 
Wild Swans at Coole. By W. B. Yeats. 


91 pages, 


114 pages 
Macmilian Co. 
The New Morning. By Alfred Noyes. 172 pages. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. [May 17:524] 
The Tree 125 pages 
Macmillan Co. [Feb. 22:189] 
Seas Co., Boston. 
Stranger. Br Witter Bynner. 99 pages. Alfred 
(May 31:576) 
pages. B. W. Huebsch. 
Chamber Music. By James Joyce. 36 pages. B. W. Huebsch. 
Myself. By 
Pagan Publishing Co. [April 5:356) 
The Ghetto, and Other Poems. By Lola Ridge. 99 pages. B, 
Co. [May 17:524] 
A Family Album. By Alter Brody. 
By Willard Wattles, 152 pages. BE. 


The Mountainy Singer. By Seosamh MacCathmhaoil. 124 
Life. By John Gould Fletcher. 
War and Leve. By Richard Aldington. 94 pages. The Four 
The Beloved 
ounter-Attack, and Other Poems. By Siegfried Sassoon. 64 
(July 18,1918:70, and Sept.19,1918:201) 
and 
W. Huebsch. [Jan.25:83] 
132 pages. B. W. 
[May 31:560] 
Gethsemane. 


pages. The Four Seas Co., Boston. [May 31:576] 
(May 31:576] 
A. Knopf. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
By D. H. Lawrence. 16% 
Maxwell Bodenheim. 

By Babette Deutsch. 104 pages. George H. Dorag 
Huebsch. 

in 


P. Dutton & Co. [May 31:571] 

About God. By John Crowe Ransom. 76 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. [May 31:562] 
Passing God: Songs for Lovers. By Harry Kemp. 156 
pages. Brentano’s. [May 31:576] 

of By Max Eastman. 129 pages. Alfred A. 
Knopf. ([Dec.28,1918:611 and Feb.22:202) 

Adventure. By Stephen Vincent Benet. 95 pages 
Yale University Press, New Haven. [Jan.25:96] 

Pains. By Jean Starr Untermeyer. 64 pages. B. 

(May 31:560] 


ANTHOLOGIES 


The English Poets: Selections with Critical Introductions 
Vol. 56: Browning to Rupert Brooke. Edited by Thomas 
Humphrey Ward. 653 pages. Macmillan Co. (Apr. 19:430] 

Corn from Olde Fieldes: An Anthology of English Poems 
from the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Century. By 
Eleanor M. Brougham. John Lane Co. [May 31:582] 

A Book of the Sea. Selected by Lady Sybil Scott. 472 pages 
Oxford University Press. (May 31:582) 

‘es Verse. By Williams Haynes and Joseph LeRoy 
Harrison. 312 pages. Duffield & Co. [May 31:582) 


TRANSLATIONS 
170 Chinese Poems. Translated by Arthur Waley. 243 pages 


Alfred A. Knopf. 
Lyrics from the Book of Jade. Translated from the 
French of Judith Gautier by James Whitall. 53 pages 


B. W. Huebsch. 
Stars: Versions of Fifty Asiatic Love Poems. By EB 


W. Huebsch. 


Poetry : 
Irish. By Lady Gregory. 112 pages. G. P. 
Sons. [Apr.5:359) 


CRITICISM 
and Revolt in Poetry. By John Livingston 
Lowes. 346 pages. Houghton Miffin Co., Boston. (May 


31:646) 
A New Study of English Poetry. By Henry Newbolt. 36T 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. (May 31:545) 

in : The Earl Lectures of 


By George Herbert Palmer. 310 pages. Houghtoe 


Mifflin Co. [(Mar.8:253) 
The New Era in American By Louis Untermeyet. 


364 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
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Karl Marx: The Man and His Work 
and 
The Constructive Elements of Socialism 


By KakL DANNENBERG 


Presents in concise form the evolution of Socialist 
thought and its constructive elements. 


130 pages 30 cents (35 cents postpaid) 


The Revolution in Germany 
A Study including separate Essays entitled That 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat and Revolutionary 
Socialism and the Constituent Assembly in Ger- 
many. By Karl DANNENBERG 
32 pages 10 cents (12 cents postpaid) 
$6.50 in lots of 100 
The Radical Taner Publishing Association 
202 East Seventeenth Street New York 











Summer Courses in Social Science 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 East 15th St., New York 
Courses in Evolution of Society, Socialism, Euro- 


pean Revolutions, Labor Problems, The Soviet Gov- 
ernment, nomics of Reconstruction and many 


other subjects. 
Instructors: Algernon Lee, Scott Nearing, gf 
Dana, A. L. Trachtenberg, Norman Thomas, D. P. 
ee and others. 
Three periods of 2 weeks each, be- 
ginning July 7, ending August 16. 
Fees low 


Send for complete circular D 
BERTHA H. MAILLY, Sec’y, 7 E. 15th St., New York 








— 





We are now ready for business at our Branch Store 
55 Vesey Street 
Phone Cortlandt 498 
McDEVITT-WILSON’S, Inc., Booksellers 
Main Store, 30 Church Street, Hudson Terminal 
} Phone Cortlandt 1779 














New Y ork and Other Verses 


BY FREDERICK MORTIMER CLAPP 
$1.25 Net 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 








AUTHORITY IN THE MODERN STATE 
By Harold J. Laski 
Author of “Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty ” 
Cloth, $3.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
120 College ‘Street - 280 Ma**-on Avenue 








New Haven, Connecticut NOW ‘ac... wily 








Temple Scott’s Literary Bureau! ‘SPAT’ 
Send for prospectus and particulere. 

Temple Scott’s Book-Guide sent free for one year, on receipt 

of One Dollar in stamps, to cover mailing charges. 








THE BOOK LOVER 
ke—First editions—Books now out of print. 


t on 
Cc. GERHARDT, W. 424 Street, New York 








BOOKS—RARE AND OUT OF PRINT 
First Editions and Association Copies. Write for cata- 
wo, Tiled with Book Shep. 2 thin, for = collector. 
Oxford Avenue, New York. 


Just Published 


VIOLENCE OR SOLIDARITY? 


A Pamphlet by 


Scott Nearing 


This work makes its appearance at a most op Dpor. 
tune time when the labor and radical movement is 
astir over the most pressing question, 


Will Guns Settle It? 


Five cents a iy Seven cents by mail 
(Speciat Rates to Literature Agents) 


THE PEOPLE'S PRINT 
138 West 13th Street, Room 6 New York City 
(Write for Our List of Publications) 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 
OF THE WORLD'S BEST BOOKS 


| age om titles now oS new vol 
Dial says 














umes just issued. 
is a title le that fails to 
pe interest. The > series is doubly welcome at this Le sa 
—only 70c. a volume wherever books are sold. Catal 
on request. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, 105% W. 40th Street, New York 














“A WONDERFUL BOOK "—Chicago Daily a i 


BLIND ALLE 


“*Blind Alley’ is an 
But it’s more than that. It is a cry 
in the night."—Chicago Daily News. 
431 pages. $1.75 net. 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 








W. R. Benjamin, 1 3499 Beahtven, Sow Zook, to the loadinn 
dealer Jn ey ek of celebrities: Established 1887. Pub- 
lisher “ joulector,”” $1 a year. Ep bags ane outs tettue 
und” documents, and, (avites correspondence. Catalogues sent 








PRINTS. Free. 








BOOKS, 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY ° 
EUROPEAN HISTORY —=° 
By J. wpe gon te 4 
litical, 


social history 
_ Waterloo to “ie cummar ae 191 
background of the war. Maps, $3: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston ° 


wine 











™ 


When writing to advertisers please mention Tus Duar. 
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Current News 
Those who sit by their cozy firesides assembling 


out-of-door anthologies are sometimes as amusing 
as the sad, watery-eyed gentlemen that the swinging 
doors disclose, glass in hand, indulging in the indoor 
sport of “ watching the ball game” on the news- 
ticker. And yet to the producing of anthologies 
there seems to be no limit short of the range of 
subjects in which anthologists can _ interest 
themselves. 

Robert Frothingham admits in his introduction to 
his Songs of Men (Houghton Mifflin) that “ with 
such an idea as the title indicates, it was inevitable 
that the old favorites be overlooked and that ‘ many 
a gem of purest ray serene’ should be rescued from 
obscurity.” But a careful perusal of this collection 
warns one anew that inevitability is rarer than 
accident. This personal scrap-book will make more 
appeal to indoor people whose imaginations revel in 
a fighting outdoor life than to lovers of poetry. 

Seek the quieter atmosphere of Maude Cuney 
Hare’s Message of the Trees (Cornhill, Boston). 
This volume is made up chiefly of poetry with an 
occasional passage in prose and dates from Deuter- 
onomy and the old Chinese to our younger group 
of poets. The lover of poetry or of nature can 
stroll through Mrs. Hare’s park of some two hun- 
dred trees, assured either of the message or of 
poetry—perhaps of both. 

Williams Haynes and Joseph LeRoy Harrison 
advertise that in Fisherman’s Verse (Duffield) they 
have brought up such a catch as “ Izaak Walton, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Andrew Lang, and Robert 
Bridges.” Looking closer one finds the catch in- 
cluding no more unimportant specimens than 
Vaniere, Goethe, Scott, Pope, Dobson, Donne, and 
Wordsworth, although in a mood better adapted 
to fishing than to poetry. 

Turning now to the open sea, we find many of 
these familiar figures better represented. A Book 
of the Sea (Oxford University Press) contains 
representative sea poems from the Bible, from the 
Greek, Latin, Italian and French languages, and 
even, with an unobtrusive generosity, six from 
America, four of which are Whitman’s. This pro- 
vokes a question as to why the States, which with 
their sea and coastal beauty have produced a large 
number of marine canvasses, have at the same time 
produced so few good sea poems. Where is our 
tradition of the sea? This book indicates that it is 
still in England. 

In Victory! Celebrated by Thirty-Eight Amer- 
ican Poets, brought together by William Stanley 
Braithwaite (Small Maynard), we are permitted a 
glimpse of the esoteric celebration in which thirty- 
eight poets indulged, presumably during the time 
that many of their less expressive countrymen 
th the streets. Is it perhaps because we wit- 
ness this celebration after the fact, that we imagine 
we found more spontaneity and genuine emotion in 


the streets on November 6 last than we find in most 
of these poems? Or are we once more victimized 
by Mr. Braithwaite’s capricious judgment? 

The Poetry of Peace, selected by Irene Leonard 
(Oxford University Press), is a collection of poems 
in which many of the authors indicate that the 
lenses of their vision are bifocal, for they give us 
meditative poems of war and peace in their various 
relations. There is genuine poetry here, written 
with rare exceptions by well-known English and 
American poets. There is no reference to the war 
just ended, and no poets of the younger school are 
included, although a few of those represented are 
still living. This collection leaves one the per- 
suasion that the best war poetry is produced after 
and not during war. A belief that is not disturbed 
by Verse for Patriots, edited by Jean Broadhurst 
and Clara L. Rhodes (Lippincott), a selection of 
war songs and poems produced during the last five 
years. 

Corn from, Olde Fieldes, edited by Eleanor M, 
Brougham (Lane), purports to be “an anthology 
of English poems of lesser known writers of the 
earlier periods.”” While the reader will feel at 
home among these poets and will recognize a large 
part of the later poems, many of the selections are 
little known and some of the anonymous pieces will 
be discoveries. It is to be hoped that, at its popular 
price, this book will justify its existence by bring- 
ing the rich beauty of the earliest English poetry 
to a wider public. 


Contributors 


Winifred Kirkland first became known several 
years ago as a writer of novels and short stories. 
More recently she has contributed editorials to 
weekly journals and articles to a number of reviews. 

Carl H. Grabo, a member of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, is author of The World 
Peace and After (Knopf). This volume was re- 
viewed in THe Dtax for September 19, 1918. 

Carl Sandburg’: first volume of verse, Chicago 
Poems, and its successor, Cornhuskers, (Holt) were 
reviewed by Louis Untermeyer in THe Dtat for 
October 5, 1918, under the title Strong Timber. 

Eunice Tietjens, associate editor of Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse, has lived much abroad. One of 
the products of her travel is Profiles from China 
(Seymour), reviewed in THe Dat for April 16, 
1917. Mrs. Tietjens is now preparing a volume of 
verse for autumn publication—Body and Raiment 
(Knopt). 

Eden Phillpotts is an India-born Englishman, 
now living in England. He has written a number 
of novels, several plays, and two volumes of verse— 
The Iscariot (1912) and Plain Song (1917). 

Hazel Hall, a resident of Portland, Oregon, has 
recently become a contributor of werse to Eastern 


The ew to this issue have pre 
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“Keep the Faith” 


The integrity of the American people is challenged. 

Fifty thousand American men are buried on the battlefields of France 
where they fell in fulfillment of the pledge given by the American peo- 
ple that a war against German autocracy should end in a democratic 
peace. 

THE DIAL remembers the high resolve with which those men went forth. 
Will America forget? 

The fight is won. Shall victory mock the dead? 

The peace terms written by the Allied governments are not the terms for: 
which America entered the war. They are terms inspired by the mili- 
tary imperialism against which we fought. They are an affront and a 
betrayal. 

What is America going to do about it? Forget and grow fat with impe- 
rialistic prosperity? Or keep the faith? 

THE DIAL will not be an accomplice in this chicanery. THE DIAL stands 
for the flat rejection of these infamous terms by the American people and 
demands terms and a Covenant in accordance with our pledge. 

In this crisis THE DIAL ceases to be an individual journalistic enterprise 
and becomes a rallying center for a movement of free men. Such a move- 
ment must have the financial and moral support of a great army of vol- 
unteers. 

There is an abundance of money for the forces of reaction and repres- 
sion. Where in America is the money for freedom? 

For this support we turn to our readers who believe in our editorial policy. 
If THE DIAL is to continue its editorial independence capital must be im- 
mediately forthcoming. For this purpose The Dial Publishing Company 
is issuing two hundred shares of stock at one hundred dollars per share. 
This amount is necessary to assure THE DIAL’s permanence. 

Will you be one of these shareholders? If you cannot afford one share get 
your friends to make a, pool with you to buy a share. 


THE DIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
152 WeEsT 13TH STREET, 
New York City. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Tue Dra, 
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170 Chinese Poems 


; Translated by ARTHUR WALEY 
MEé WALEY has here produced what should be for our generation, at least, the standard 


anthology of Chinese poems in English. 
the volume contains a valuable introduction 


In addition to the translations themselves, 
Mr. Waley addressed especially to the gen- 


eral reader, a note on “ The Method of Translation” and a Bibliography. 
“In making this book,” says Mr. Waly I have tried to avoid poems which have been 


translated Before. A hundred and forty 


ose I have chosen have not been transiated by 


anyone else. The remaining thirty-odd I have included in many cases because the previous 


versions were full of mistakes, in others because the works in which they appeared were no 


longer procurable.”. 


net 


A limited edition of fifty copies on hand-made paper has also been printed aay in 


half vellum with Chinese figured gold board sides stamped in gold. 


By Witter Bynner 


THE BELOVED 
STRANGER 
Foreword by William Marion Reedy 


In 1916 Mr. Bynner went to the 

Orient and in this book we have the 

singing evidence of what he saw there 

evidence in qotet, in sound, in 

scent . . the wind-blown bells on 

temples, odors of wisteria, the statues 
in jade, 

“The voice of an 9p poet, 
finer, more ethe- 
we find in the 
yaner, a ue ead 


By Max Eastman 
COLORS OF LIFE 


the poems, eee volume includes tte prefatory 
f Poetry,” which has been very 


Besides 
, “American Ideals o 


is also an inte note on *‘ 
By John McClure 
AIRS AND BALLADS 


lovely songs clear and deli- 


COLLECTED POEMS OF 
W. H. DAVIES 


*The Sonnet.” 


By Robert Graves 


FAIRIES AND | 
FUSILIERS 


“It is a fine-tempered instrument he 
uses, ant the music he strikes from it 
is as lovely as it is Pi . * "Louis 
Untermerer in The New York Even- 


"quaint, whimsical lity of 
Robert Graves’ verse, with’ its } 4 
f nee and its or- 


Second printing. $1.25 net 


00 net 


By Kahlil Gibran 


THE MADMAN 
HIS PARABLES AND POEMS 


New York 


With three exquisite drawing. 
author. $. 


By Gilbert Frankau 


By James Oppenheim 
THE BOOK OF SELF 


A remarkable book of introspective verse, 


THE OTHER SIDE 


into the what it 
is, yet not blind to its braveries and austerities.” $1.00 


A Convivial Anthology 
THE STAGS HORNBOOK 


. dworth 
ODES OF HORACE 
These translations attain the effect 


the 
| sR ; 


$1.50 net *, 
By Orrick Johns 
ASPHALT and other Poems 








ee ‘Fue WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANT, NEW TORE | 





